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JOSIAH CARPENTER 
The Well-Rounded Career of a Loyal Son of New Hampshire 


By H. H. Metcalf 


Whatever the future may hold in 
store for New Hampshire, for New 
England and for the country at large 
—whatever may be the product, in 
manly and womanly character and 
patriotic citizenship, of the com- 
mingled blood of all the races now 
blended in our national life, it is safe 
to say there will never be found a 
nobler type of manhood and woman- 
hood than that presented during the 
last century in our New England life, 
in the descendants of the English 
Pilgrims and Puritans, who settled 
the land, builded their homes, con- 
quered the wilderness, established the 
church and the school, and laid, deep 
and strong, the foundations of free 
government in the earlier years. 

A conspicuous example of this type 
was Josiah Carpenter of Manchester, 
a prominent figure in the financial 
life of the Queen City for many years, 
a citizen of high character and com- 
manding influence, who departed this 
life on the 22d day of May last, at 
the ripe age of nearly eighty-four 
years. 

Mr. Carpenter was a native of the 
town of Chichester, born May 31, 
1829. The family, of which he was a 
worthy representative, has occupied 
a conspicuous place in American and 
English history for many generations, 
its established record going back to 
the time of that John Carpenter who 
was a member of the English parlia- 


ment in 1323, and was the grandfather 
of the famous town clerk of London 
of the same name. The pioneer 
American settler of that branch of 
the family of which Josiah Carpenter 
was a member was William Carpenter, 
born in 1605, at Wherwell, near Surry, 
who sailed from Southampton, Eng- 
land, for America, in the ship Bevis, 
in 1638, with his wife, Abigail, and 
four children, and settled in Wey- 
mouth, Mass., where he was made a 
“freeman’’ in 1640, and elected to the 
provincial legislature in the year 
following. He was ‘Proprietors’ 
Clerk,” and manifestly a leading man 
in the community; but removed to the 
town of Rehoboth in 1645, where he 
died in 1659, having been a captain 
of the militia and otherwise prominent 
in public affairs, and having won and 
enjoyed the friendship and confidence 
of Governor Bradford. 

Some of the descendants of this 
William Carpenter of Weymouth and 
Rehoboth, found their way to Con- 
necticut and there settled, and it was 
in the town of Strafford in that state, 
or province as it then was, that John 
Carpenter reared a family of eleven 
children, of whom the fifth was Josiah, 
born October 6, 1762, who graduated 
from Dartmouth College in 1787, 
studied for the ministry and was 
ordained and installed, as the first 
settled minister of the Congregational 
Church in the town of Chichester, 
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November 2, 1791. This pastorate 
was the longest in the history of the 
town and one of the most notable in 
the state, continuing for thirty-six 
years, until the dismissal of Mr. Car- 
penter, at his own request, July 24, 
1827. He continued his residence in 
the town, however, till his death, 
March 1, 1851, his life and character, 
and his teaching: and example as 
pastor and citizen, having left a lasting 
impress for good upon the community. 
He had rendered his country patriotic 
service in early youth, having per- 
formed sentinel duty on Roxbury Neck 
with four brothers, one of whom was 
killed; and his entire life had been 
characterized by a spirit of devotion 
to the demands of religion, and the 
obligations of citizenship. He had 
married, April 13, 1790, Hannah 
Morrill of Canterbury, the representa- 
tive of another family notable in the 
history of the state, by whom he had 
six children, the second of whom was 
David Morrill Carpenter, born in 
Chichester, November 16, 1793, who 
was a soldier in the War of 1812, 
married Mary Perkins of Loudon, was 
engaged in trade in Chichester for 
many years, and, later, in farming, and 
subsequently removed to Concord, 
where he died, December 9,° 1873, 
having held various public positions 
including that of treasurer of Merri- 
mack County for twelve years. 
The second son of David Morrill 
Carpenter was Josiah, the subject of 
this sketch.* His early life was spent 
in labor upon his father’s farm, 
through which, like many another 
man who has won success in business 
life, he established the physical con- 
stitution and endurance essential to 
such result, and in attendance upon 
the district school and the academies 
in Pembroke and Pittsfield, and the 
New Hampshire Conference Semi- 
nary at Sanbornton Bridge, now 
Tilton. After completing his school 


*A biographical sketch of Charles H. Car- 
penter, the eldest son, appeared in the 
GRANITE Monruty for January, 1911. 
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life, being possessed of an enterprising 
spirit, with the trading faculty, so 
characteristic of the intelligent New 
Englander, developed in good measure, 
he engaged for some time in the pur- 
chase and sale of live stock, ultimately 
extending his operations to the south- 
west, and making the state of Ken- 
tucky a field of enterprise. Return- 
ing north, after a time, his father 
having removed to a large farm in the 
town of Epsom, he engaged with him 
in extensive agricultural operations, 
and was soon after appointed a deputy 
sheriff for the county of Merrimack, 
in which capacity he transacted a 
large amount of business. He was 
also deputized to serve in a similar 
capacity for the counties of Hills- 
borough and Belknap. For some 
years, before his father’s removal to 
Concord, he had practically the entire 
care of the farm, which, with various 
private enterprises in which he en- 
gaged and his official business, fur- 
nished ample field for the full measure 
of energy and activity with which he 
was endowed. 

In April, 1858, the farm in Epsom, 
having been sold, he was tendered and 
accepted the position of cashier of 
the bank in Pittsfield, formerly occu- 
pied by his brother, Charles H., who 
subsequently became president of the 
institution, and took up his residence 
in that town, where he continued in the 
efficient discharge of the duties of his 
position, the bank having been reor- 
ganized under the federal banking law 
in 1864—successfully administering 
the affairs of the institution, engaging 
in various important individual enter- 
prises, and, at the same time, taking 
that active interest in public affairs 
which characterizes every loyal, intelli- 
gent and broad-minded citizen, filling 
various positions of trust and responsi- 
bility, serving his town two years as 
representative in the Legislature, in 
1862 and 1863, and Merrimack 
County as treasurer in 1872 and 1873. 

Having determined to remove to a 
broader field of enterprise, in March, 
1877, having already erected for 
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himself a fine house on North Elm 
Street, in that city, in what is today 
one of its most attractive residential 
sections, he removed to Manchester, 
establishing, with his accomplished 
wife and true helpmeet, Georgia B. 
Drake, only daughter of the late Col. 
James Drake, long a leading citizen of 
Pittsfield, with whom he was united 
in marriage, September 1, 1858, what 
has since been one of the most charm- 
ing and hospitable homes in the Queen 
City. He immediately engaged in 
the work of organizing and putting in 
operation the Second National Bank 
of Manchester, of which he was a 
director and cashier, from the start. 
This bank, through his management, 
characterized at all times by sound 
judgment and wise discrimination, 
—pursuing conservative methods, 
rather than indulging in “‘wild cat” 
schemes, but ever fostering the spirit 
of legitimate enterprise—became one 
of the strong and successful financial 
institutions of the city and state and 
became an important factor in the 
business life of Manchester and the 
surrounding region, Mr. Carpenter 
having succeeded the late Aretas 
Blood in the presidency upon the 
death of the latter. When, a few 
years ago, in conformity with the 
growing tendency toward the con- 
centration of capital and effort in 
business enterprise in all fields, it 
was deemed wise by the management 
of both institutions to consolidate 
the Second National with the Amos- 
keag National Bank and such arrange- 
ment was effected, Mr. Carpenter 
became a member of the board of 
directors of the consolidated concern. 

Simultaneously with the organiza- 
tion of the Second National Bank, 
Mr. Carpenter secured a charter for 
and established the Mechanics Sav- 
ings Bank, of which he was a trustee 
and treasurer until the time of his 
death, and which, in its standing and 
success, bears ample testimony to his 
judgment and ability as a financial 
administrator. 

In Manchester, as in Pittsfield, his 
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enterprising spirit was by no means 
confined to his banking operations. 
He recognized the possibilities and the 
demands of real estate development 
in the rapidly growing city, and 
became an active factor in. that field 
of enterprise, among the evidences of 
his interest in that direction being the 
Smyth and Carpenter Block, on North 
Elm Street, mainly devoted to apart- 
ment purposes, and one of the largest 
structures of the kind in the state, 
which he built in company with the 
late ex-Governor Frederick Smyth, 
while he also had extensive real estate 
interests in other parts of the city. 
Although preéminently a business 
man, in the general acceptation of the 
term, devoting his mind and energy 
in large measure to the conduct of 
business affairs, and gaining therein 
that substantial success which most 
men naturally seek and comparatively 
few secure, Mr. Carpenter never lost 
sight of the fact that there are interests 
in life of vastly greater importance 
than those that relate to the ordinary 
affairs of business, the acquisition of 
wealth and the development of the 
material resources of city, state and 
nation. He was ever true to the 
spirit and traditions of those pioneers 
of American liberty who laid the 
foundations of our national greatness 
and glory on New England soil in the 
arly days, when they set up the 
church and the school as the first 
and highest objects of their fostering 
care and support, beyond the mere 
subsistence of themselves and their 
families. He recognized the para- 
mount claims of morality and intelli- 
gence, and gave constant and gener- 
ous support to the allied interests of 
religion and education, upon which all 
true progress and prosperity depend. 
He was an Episcopalian in his 
religious affiliation, Was an active 
and interested member of Grace 
Episcopal Church of Manchester, and 
a liberal contributor to its support 
and for the furtherance of the work 
of the New Hampshire diocese. He 
had been a member of the vestry of 
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Grace church for thirty-six years, had 
served as treasurer for nearly twenty 
years, and for a long time as junior 
warden. His last gift to the church 
was especially noteworthy, it being a 
substantial and convenient new parish 
house, of granite construction corre- 
sponding with the church itself, com- 
pleted at a cost of about $40,000, and 
supplying a want which had been 
long felt by the parish. This elegant 
structure, which was given in the 
joint name of Mr. Carpenter and his 
wife, in memory of their daughter, 
the late Georgia Carpenter Gerrish, 
was formally dedicated on the 2d day 
of April last, Coadjutor Bishop Ed- 
ward M. Parker officiating at the serv- 
ice, in conjunction with the rector, 
with addresses by two former rectors— 
Revs. Lorenzo Sears and Arthur N. 
Peaslee—and by Judge Robert J. 
Peaslee, representing the vestry. The 
house, which was designed by Ralph 
Adams Cram, contains a fine assembly 
room, an auxiliary room completely 
furnished by Mrs. Carpenter, and 
rooms for a men’s club and other 
organizations connected with the par- 
ish, all properly arranged and fur- 
nished with every necessary conven- 
ience. Mr. Carpenter, although he 
had been for sometime in failing 
health, was present at the dedication, 
enjoying the exercises and entering 
into the spirit of the occasion; but, as 
it happened, this was his last appear- 
ance at any public gathering; nor 
could any more appropriate selection 
have been made therefor. Could he 
have chosen, himself, he, doubtless, 
would not have had it otherwise. 
He was long prominent in the affairs 
of the New Hampshire diocese holding 
various responsible positions and tak- 
ing a lively interest in the work done 
under its auspices, and had been one 
of its delegates at all the sessions of 
the general triennial convention held 
during the last twenty years, attend- 
ing the convention in Minneapolis 
in 1895, in Washington in 1898, in 
San Francisco in 1901, in Boston in 
1904, in Richmond in 1907 and in 
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Cincinnati in 1910. That he had 
traveled extensively is shown in the 
simple fact of his attendance upon 
these great religious gatherings in 
different parts of the country, but this 
attendance indicates but a small part 
of his journeyings. Intently devoted 
to business as he was, and neglecting 
none of its demands, he had, never- 
theless, found opportunity to travel 
widely, accompanied by his wife, for 
recreation and observation, both in 
this country and in foreign lands. 

His strong interest in the cause of 
education was manifested in more than 
one direction. He was _ especially 
active and prominent in the establish- 
ment of the school for boys at Hold- 
erness, of which he was trustee and 
treasurer from the start, giving care 
and attention to the remodeling and 
enlargement of the buildings, made 
necessary by the growth of the school, 
and otherwise promoting the welfare 
and prosperity of the institution. He 
was also, for many years, a trustee of 
St. Mary’s School for Girls, at Con- 
cord, another valuable and prosperous 
institution fostered by the Episcopal 
Church in this state. His interest in 
public education was always strong, 
and for the schools of Pittsfield he 
ever cherished, notwithstanding his 
removal to Manchester, an abiding 
regard, which was manifested in a 
practical manner, as it was through 
his instrumentality that provision was 
made for prize speaking in the Pitts- 
field schools. 

The most substantial manner in 
which his interest in the intellectual 
welfare and educational progress of 
the town of Pittsfield, or its people, 
was shown, however, was in the erec- 
tion, and gift to the town, twelve 
years ago, of a handsome and well- 
arranged library building, of brick 
and stone construction, which is not 
only an ornament to the village in a 
material sense, but a blessing to the 
community in a far more important 
direction. Since then, Mr. Carpen- 
ter has made liberal contributions of 
books to the library, thus practically 
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demonstrating the continuance of his 
interest. It may not be amiss to 
remark in this connection that if more 
men of means in this and other states 
would build monuments of this kind 
before death, or provide for their 
erection afterward, their own mem- 
ories would be held in more lasting 
regard, and the general welfare be 
greatly promoted. 

Having at heart the interests of the 
town of Pittsfield and the surrounding 
region, and realizing the need of better 
transportation facilities for its devel- 
opment and prosperity, Mr. Carpen- 
ter took an active interest in the con- 
struction of the Suncook Valley Rail- 
road, and was one of the directors of 
the corporation, but was connected 
with no other business organizations 
outside the banking line; nor was he 
a member of any secret society or 
fraternal organization. He was, how- 
ever, for several years a member of 
the Derryfield Club of Manchester, 
withdrawing when, from failing health, 
he was unable longer to enjoy its 
advantages. 

Politically Mr. Carpenter was a 
conservative Democrat, adhering 
consistently to the doctrines of Jeffer- 
son and Jackson. Seeking no office 
for himself, he gave hearty support 
to the policies and candidates of his 
party, attending its conventions and 
serving upon its committees, but he 
did not endorse its alliance with the 
free silver movement in 1896. His 
business training and experience nat- 
urally made him an adherent of the 
gold standard, and he was one of the 
New Hampshire delegates in what 
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was known as the Gold Democratic 
Convention of that year, at Indian- 
apolis, which placed the Palmer and 
Buckner ticket in the field. 

Two children were born to Mr. and 
Mrs. Carpenter a daughter, Georgia 
Ella, who became the wife of Frank 
M. Gerrish, and died some years 
since, and a son who died in in- 
fancy. Their bereavements, however, 
were borne philosophically and never 
clouded their home, which was ever 
the seat of a generous hospitality, and 
a vital factor in the best social life of 
the Queen City. 

Josiah Carpenter was a man of 
sterling character and real worth, 
universally esteemed and respected. 
Dignified in bearing, courteous and 
frank but never effusive in speech, his 
manner was that of the true gentle- 
man and as such he was ever regarded. 
Resorting to none of the arts by which 
popularity is often gained, he won his 
friends through the power of manly 
character and a kindly spirit, and, 
having won them, he ever held them 
fast. He gained wealth by intelligent 
effort and sagacious business methods 
and used it generously for the world’s 
advantage. Above all he was a well- 
rounded man, realizing fully all his 
obligations to himself, his family, 
his friends and neighbors, to the com- 
munity, the state and nation, and to 
the Creator, which latter, as he well 
realized, includes all the rest, and he 
was true to all. He will long be 
remembered as one who, having made 
the most of his own opportunities, 
left the world better from having 
lived therein. 





THE SOLDIER OF THE AMERICAN REVO- 
LUTION FROM THE SMALL NEW 
HAMPSHIRE TOWN 


By John R. Eastman* 


President of the N. H. Society of the Sons of the American Revolution. 


It is highly improbable that a com- 
plete history of the War of the Ameri- 
can Revolution will ever be written. 
The official records of the regimental 
units of the colonial and continental 
armies were, from the modern stand- 
point, all too general and meagre or 
they have been lost. The gigantic 
task of organizing an army without 
an existing nucleus of trained and 
disciplined soldiers left little time to 
record even the most important items 
of organization and movement, while 
the vital elements of the soldier’s evo- 
lution and experience were often lost 
in the depressing, individual sense of 
inability and failure. Lack of funds, 


arms and skill left little opportunity 
for the modern ideas of regimental, 
brigade or division staff, with its 
minute separation of duties, to develop 
special aptitude for recording even 


the daily progress of events. The 
so-called lives of eminent commanders 
take account of the obvious and strik- 
ing generalities that are practically 
known of all men; but the elemen- 
tary motives and methods are seldom 
known. 

The famous dictum of Caesar: ‘I 
came, I saw, I conquered,”’ is strik- 
ingly epigrammatic, but it is a vague 
generality that gratifies no historical 
demand, however much it may titill- 
ate the mind. The historian tires of 
the endless tributes to the glory of the 
Roman generals, but he has no clue to 
the intimate mental and physical ex- 
perience of the Roman soldiers who 
behind that effective short sword 
made the empire of Rome possible. 
Napoleonic literature is found at 
every turn, but who has told the 


story of the fortitude, patriotism and 
aspiration of the incomparable gren- 
adier who bore aloft the triumphant 
eagles of the Emperor, on scores of 
glorious fields, and sank with them 
amid the smoke of Waterloo. 

In this land there can be no excess 
of patriotic devotion to our own 
Washington. We know almost by 
heart the recital of his agony at 
Valley Forge. How much do we 
know of the heart and soul of the half- 
fed, barefoot ‘‘man behind the gun,”’ 
in that winter camp, whose path was 
marked by bloody foot-prints on the 
frozen ground; while his wife, chil- 
dren or mother, perhaps among the 
snow-clad hills of New Hampshire, 
were struggling with the daily need 
of food and clothing that this land 
might be free. How many of us, in 
our youthful days, have been charmed, 
fascinated, by the biography and the 
well-told stories of Mad Anthony 
Wayne, the Hotspur of the Conti- 
nental Army, and have dwelt with 
bated breath on his achievements at 
Stony Point. And yet how much 
would be added to the vividness, the 
psychological value and the human 
aspect of that fight if we had it from 
the view-point-of the soldier who for 
once, at least, put his trust in the 
efficacy of cold steel. What were his 
thoughts, his resolves and his ambi- 
tions as, in the gathering shadows of 
that eventful evening, he discarded 
the advantages of powder and ball; 
and, as he heard the click of the 
bayonet-socket as it fell into place on 
the muzzle of his gun, felt that for 
the coming hour he had not only a 
personal but a momentous interest 


*Address delivered at the annual meeting of the N. H. Society, Sons of the American 


Revolution, in Concord, May 3, 1913. 
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in the liberty and the glory of his 
country. 

In fact, a large portion of the real 
history of that period lay in the 
hopes, the struggles and the experi- 
ences of those patriotic men who left 
their quiet homes to learn a new career 
and with shouldered musket devoted 
themselves to their ideals of a new, 
free government. It has been said 
that the life of no man is so humble 
or simple that a wise and sympathetic 
presentation of all its phases of hopes, 
trials and aspirations would fail to be 
attractive and beneficent in its human 
interest and social aspects. If this 
be true of the simple souls, how much 
more worthy of notice are those 
manly spirits, who ventured all on 
their desire for freedom from British 
mal-administration. 

On the principle that animated and 
guided those men, on the recogni- 
tion of the value of their achieve- 
ments, and on an active sympathy 
with the ideals and sacrifices of all 
who offered their lives in the common 
cause; this Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution is founded. The 
histories of these men lie not in the 
volumes that laud the popular heroes, 
but are almost buried in the records 
and traditions of their native towns 
and in the modest homes of their 
families. 

Because of these facts, and on ac- 
count of some discussion of measures 
for increasing our membership, which 
occurred in the annual meeting of 
1911, I have attempted an experi- 
ment with the available material of 
one small town of Merrimack County; 
and a less complete treatment of some 
of the similar data relating to an ad- 
joining town. 

The town of Andover, known from 
the time of its settlement until 1779 
as New Breton, was surveyed and 
ready for settlement in 1753. During 
the progress of the French and Indian 
war the unfriendly incursions of the 
Indians into the neighborhood de- 
layed the settlement. While not so 
much frequented by prowling bands 
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of savages as many other parts of 
the state, the canoe route by the way 
of the Contoocook and Blackwater 
rivers through Andover to Pleasant 
Pond in New London, then a carry 
of two or three miles to Sunapee 
Lake, thence by Sugar River to the 
Connecticut River furnished the best 
available route in this section of the 
state, between the valleys of the Mer- 
rimack and the Connecticut. Soon 
after the close of the war the owners 
of land began to appear and occupy 
their lots. The first dwelling, a log 
cabin, was erected in 1761. 

In 1773 the census ordered by 
Governor Wentworth found 135 in- 
habitants. In 1775 the number had 
increased to 179, and in 1783 to 341. 

The news of the opening fight at 
Lexington and Concord reached New 
Breton on April 21, 1775, and Joseph 
Fellows, Ezekiel Lunt, Joseph Tucker, 
William Blake, John Raino, and 
Josiah Scribner started promptly, 
armed and equipped with their own 
weapons, accoutrements and stores, 
eager to test the efficiency of their 
patriotic zeal, aided by their skill 
with firearms gained in the New 
Breton forests and in the Indian wars, 
against the well trained veterans from 
the continental wars in Europe. There 
was no company nor any large por- 
tion of a company enlisted from the 
town at any time. The largest num- 
ber joined Capt. Ebenezer Webster’s 
Co. of Colonel Stickney’s Regiment 
for the expedition which resulted in 
the battles of Bennington, Stillwater 
and Saratoga. At first, the periods of 
enlistment were usually short and 
the men frequently re-enlisted, when 
their time expired, wherever they 
happened to be, and often in other 
companies and in other regiments. 
Short terms of service, and incom- 
plete or no returns make the identi- 
fication of individuals sometimes very 
difficult. : 

The various Revolutionary soldiers, 
who have been identified with the 
town of Andover have been divided 
into two classes. First: those who 
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enlisted from the town or who were 
residents sometime during the war. 
Some of these men were credited oc- 
casionally to the quota of other towns, 
while still maintaining a residence in 
Andover. Second: those who owned 
land in Andover or who came there 
to reside after the war. 

In the following list of soldiers from 
New Breton, or Andover, references 
are not given to all the records, but 
only enough to show actual service, 
in each case. 


Crass ONE. 


Ash, John: served during the war. N. H. 
War Rolls; Vols. I, II, II], 1V. 

Blake, William: served at Bunker Hill. 
Andover Town History, Part I, 190. 

Bowles, Charles: in Capt. Post’s Co. at 
Bennington. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. I, II. 

Burwash, Nathaniel: at Bennington and in 
a Army. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. 

' ; 

Call, Nathaniel: enlisted for 3 yrs. May 
8, 1782. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. III. 

Cannock, John: in Col. Stickney’s Reg’t. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 610. 

Chaford, David: in Col. Stickney’s Reg’t. 
N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 610. 

Chandler, John: in Continental Army. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. III. 

Cilley, Jonathan: lieutenant in Col. Scam- 
mell’s Reg’t. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II]. 

Clittord, David: enlisted for the war. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 569. 

Danford, Edward: in Continental Army 
in 1781. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. III. 

Danford, Joshua: Sergeant in Whitcomb’s 
Rangers. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. I, I, III. 

Emery, William: lieutenant in Webster’s 
Co. in Bennington campaign. N. H. War 
Rolls, Vol. II, 163, 164. 

Fellows, Benjamin: served in a Mass. 
Reg’t. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 754. 
’ Fellows, Ezekiel: sergeant in Col. Bedel’s 
Reg’t. Andover History, Part II, 399. 

Fellows, Joseph: at Bunker Hill and 
Bennington. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Feilows, Jospeh Jr.: served in Reg’ts of 
Col. Nichols and Col. Bedel. Records of 
U.S. Pension office. Andover History, Part 
II, 399. 

Flanders, Philip: enlisted in Continental 
Army. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. I, III, 827. 

Giles, Daniel: enlisted in Continental Army. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. I. 

Gilman, John Moody: in Capt. Clough’s 
Co. 1775. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. IV, 9. 

Graves, Josiah: served in a Mass. Reg’t. 
N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXX, 182. 

Graves, Josiah Jr.: served in a Mass Reg’t. 
N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXX, 182. 
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Haines, Josiah: served in Capt. Webster’s 
Rangers and in R. I. campaign 1779. N. H. 
War Rolls, Vols. II, III. 

Hilton, Charles: in expedition to Quebec 
and later in Continental Army.. N. H. War 
Rolls, Vols. II, III. 

Hunt, Zaccheus: enlisted in 1777 for the 
war. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. I, II. 

Kneeland, Ichabod: served in a Mass. 
Reg’t. N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXX, 186. 

Lunt, Ezekiel: served at Bunker Hill. 
Andover History, Part I, 190. N. H. War 
Rolls, Vol. I. 

Marston, Paul Smith: corporal in Webster’s 
Co. at Bennington. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II. 

Mitchell, Philip: in Webster’s Co. at Ben- 
ning ton. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. Il. 

Morey, William: in Webster’s Co. at Ben- 
nington. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II. 

Raino, Elias: wounded at Bunker Hill. 
ne id History, 252. N. H. War Rolls, 

fol. I. 

Raino, John: wounded at Bunker Hill. 
Andover History, Part II, 404. N.H. War 
Rolls, Vols. I, 11, II, IV. 

Rollins, Simeon: sergeant. 
tory, Part II, 295. 

Rowe, John: served in a Mass. Reg’t. 
N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXX, 192. 

Rowe, Nathan: in Capt. James Shepherd’s 
Co. in Continental service. N.H. War Rolls, 
Vol. I, 316, 318. 

Scribner, Josiah: served at Bunker Hill, 
later in the Reg’ts of Col. Bedel and Col. 
Wingate. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. I. N. H. 
State Papers, Vol. XXX, 459. 

Sleeper, Jedediah: in Webster’s Co. at 
Bennington. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 164. 

Sleeper, Thomas: in Webster’s Co. at 
Bennington. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Tilton, Ebenezer: in Webster’s Co. at 
Bennington. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Tucker, Joseph: at Bunker Hill and Ben- 
nington. Andover History, Part I, 190. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Welch, Moses: in Webster’s Co. at Ben- 
nington. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. IT, 166. 


Andover His- 


Ciass Two. 


Revolutionary soldiers who owned 
land in Andover or came there to 
reside after the war. 


Ash, William: served in 1783. N.H. War 
Rolls, Vol. IV. 453. 

Batchelder, Mark: enlisted May 15, 1777 
for eight months. N. H. War Rolls, Vols. 
I, Il. 

Brown, Joseph: served in Continental Army. 
Andover History, Part II, 31. 

Burns, Philip: in the Reg’t of Cols. Poor, 
Wingate and Scammell. N. H. War Rolls, 
Vols. I, 110, 351; 11, 423. Died November 
16, 1777. 

Cilley, Sam: served in Col. Sargent’s Mass. 
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Reg’t. Andover History Part II, 81. N. H. 
State Papers, Vol. XXX, 393. 

Clough, Moses: ensign in Col. Stickney’s 
Reg’t in 1776. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 261. 

Currier, Edward: recruit for Continental 
Army in 1780. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. III. 
N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXX, 433. 

Durgin, Gershom: in Capt. McConnell’s 
oy at Bennington. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. 

< aves 

Eastman, Abner: 
Portsmouth in 1779. 
Vols. I, II. 

Elkins, Samuel: in Col. Long’s Reg’t, 
September 30, 1776; in Col. Evans’ Reg’t. 
at Saratoga. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. I, II. 

Ellis, Lawrence: in Col. Scammon’s Maine 
Reg’t. in 1775. Andover History, Part II, 
135. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. I. 

Evans, Edward: adjutant of Col. Stick- 
ney’s Reg’t. at Bennington. N.H. War Rolls, 
Vol. II, 161, 163. 

Glines, William: in Col. Stickney’s Reg’t. 
July 5. 1777. Pensioner in 1840. N.H. War 
Rolls, Vol. II, 128. 

Kimball, Samuel: in Col. Wingate’s Reg’t. 
in 1776. Pensioner in 1840. N.H. War Rolls, 
Vol. I, 341. 

McGuin, Samuel: a pensioner 
N. H. State Papers, Vol. XXX, 425. 

Newton, William: in Capt. Webster’s Co. 
at Bennington. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Page, Phineas: enlisted in Capt. Nathan 
Sanborn’s Co. for Stark’s Reg’t. in September, 
1777. Served in Continental Army. N. H. 
War Rolls, Vol. I, I. 

Pervare, James. Noyes: served in Col. 
Poor’s Reg’t. in 1775. N. H.. War Rolls, 
Vol. I, 110, 132, 190. 

Pike, James: served in N. H. 
Reg’ts. A pensioner in 1835. 
Rolls, Vols. I, IV. 

Rand, John: served in Col. 
Reg’t., 1777-8-9. 
5, ER, Hak 

Randall, James M.: in Continental Army, 
1780. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. III, 64, 73. 
Andover History, Part II, 402-3. 

Roberts, John: served in Col. Baldwins’ 
Reg’t. in 1775. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 749. 

Rollins, Eliphalet: enlisted in Continental 
Army in 1781. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. III. 

Sanborn, David: in Col. Longs’ Reg’t. 
in 1776. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 388, 494. 

Scribner, Iddo: in Websters’ Co. at Ben- 
nington. History of Salisbury, 259. 


in Capt. Sias’ Co. at 
N. H. War Rolls, 


in 1840. 


and Mass. 
N. H. War 


Scammell’s 
N. H. War Rolls, Vols. 


There is still another class, com- 
posed of non-resident men, whose 
services in civil and military affairs 
would have entitled them to mem- 
bership in such a society as this, whose 
descendants, in considerable num- 
bers, have been residents of Andover. 
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A list, probably incomplete, of such 
men follows: 


Blaisdell, Isaac: in Capt. Samuel Mc- 
Connell’s Co., Col. Gilman’s Reg’t. in 1777. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 457, 539. 

Campbell, David: lieutenant in Col. 
a gig Reg’t. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. 

, 261 

Chase, Isaac: in Col. Baldwin’s Reg’t. 

in 1776. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 430. 


Cole, John: of Amherst, N. H. Killed at 


Bunker Hill. 

Dole, John: in Benedict Arnold’s detach- 
oe Quebec in 1775. N. H. War Rolls, 

ol. I. 

Eastman, Jeremiah: six years in Colonial 
Congress at Exeter, N. H. 

Evans, Wiggin: in Capt. Runnel’s Co. 
Whitcomb’s battallion, 1780. N. H. War 
Rolls, Vol. III, 168, 169. 

Fifield, Abraham: at Bunker Hill and 
Bennington. Salisbury History, 252, 259. 

French, Joseph: in early N. H. Reg’t. 
Salisbury ‘History, 584. 

Greeley, Reuben: after three year’s service 
died at. Valley Forge, April 1, 1778. 

Huntoon, Benjamin: served at Bennington. 

Kilburn, Eliphalet: in a Mass. Reg’t. 

Laha, James: a _ privateersman. 
war archives. 

Leeds, Nathan: an officer in Am. Army; 
wounded in British attack on New London, 
Conn. 

Mayo, Thomas: a privateersman, after 
release from prison ship, died on his way home. 

Morrill, Abel: in Continental Army, 1781. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 565. 

Noyes, Joseph: at Bunker Hill. 

Proctor, James: in army in 1776. 
on his way home. 

Quimby, John: sergeant in Hutchin’s Co., 
Stark’s Reg’t. August 1777. N. H. War 
Rolls, Vol. 1, 63. 

Robie, John: in expedition to Ticonderoga 
in 1776. History of Weare, N. H., 208, 211. 

Woodbury, James: served in a Mass. Reg’t. 

Woodbury, John: in Col. Kelley’s Reg’t. 
in 1779. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 669. 


Mass. 


Died 


SALISBURY SOLDIERS IN THE REvo- 
LUTIONARY WAR. 


The town of Salisbury lies next to 
Andover on the south and was origi- 
nally about nine (9) miles long and 
four (4) miles wide. The longest 
dimension lay in a nearly east and 
west direction, the eastern boundary 
being the Merrimack and Pemige- 
wasset rivers. Between four and five 
thousand acres were taken from the 
eastern end of Salisbury to aid in 
forming the town of Franklin. The 
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general interests of the early settlers 
of Andover and Salisbury were so 
intimately related that it is not easy 
to consider their early military records 
separately. Residents of each town 
living near the boundary line fre- 
quently joined their immediate neigh- 
bors, in the other town, in military 
expeditions, and often became ac- 
credited to the town of which they 
were not residents. Philip Call, the 
first settler in Salisbury, arrived before 
1748. In 1767 there were 210 inhabi- 
tants; in October, 1775, 498 and in 
1786 there were 1,045. 

When the news of the conflict at 
Lexington reached Salisbury, the town 
had awell organized company of 
militia, commanded by Ebenezer, the 
father of Daniel Webster, with Lieut. 
Robert Smith and, in succession, 
Ensigns Moses Garland and Andrew 
Pettingill as junior officers. The 


following men, and perhaps some 
others, started immediately to the 
assistance of their compatriots, and 


served in various organizations in the 
battle of Bunker Hill: John Bean, 
John Bowen, Jonathan Cram, Edward 
Evans, Moses Fellows, Abraham 
Fifield, Moses Garland, Reuben 
Greeley, Benjamin Howard, John 
Jemson, Joseph Lovering, Samuel 
Lovering, Jacob Morrill, Andrew 
Pettingill, Elias Raino, Samuel Scrib- 
ner, Peter Severance, Daniel Stevens, 
Ebenezer Webster, Moses Welch. 
Raino lived in Andover, just over 
the boundary line, and accompanied 
his Salisbury neighbors on the road to 
Bunker Hill, where he was severely 
wounded, but finally recovered. 

The following roll contains the 
names of men who enlisted from 
Salisbury or who resided there some- 
time during the period from 1775 to 
1783: 


Ash, John: a resident of Andover, served 
throughout the war, mainly in the Conti- 
nental Army. N. H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 
II, III, IV. 

Bagley, George: served at Bennington. 
Salisbury History, 260. 

Bagley, John: in Col. Stark’s Reg’t. in 
1776. Salisbury History, 256. 


The Granite Monthly 


Barber, Jethro: in Continental Army at 
West Point 1780. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. III. 

Barber, Robert: served at Bennington. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Basford, James: in Col. Bedel’s Reg’t. in 
1776. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. 1, II. 

Basford, John: in Col. Bedel’s Reg’t. in 
1776. Salisbury History, 256. 

Bayley, William: in Col. Stickney’s Reg’t. 
in 1777. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 610. 

Bean, John: at Bunker Hill; afterwards 
ensign in Capt. Shepherd’s Co., Col. Wy- 
man’s Reg’t. Salisbury History, 252, 256, 
263. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 318. 

Bean, Joseph: in Col. Nahum Baldwin’s 
Reg’t. 1776. Salisbury History, 257. 

Bean, Phineas: in Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. 
to R. L., August, 1778. N. H. War Rolls, 
Vol. Il, 514. 

Bohonon, Andrew: lieutenant in Webster’s 
Co. at Bennington. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. 
Il, 164. 

Bohonon, Annaniah: in Col. Cilley’s Con- 
tinental Reg’t. in 1781. N. H. War Rolls, 
Vol. III. 

Bohonon, Jacob: in Webster’s Co. at 
Bennington. N.H. War Rolls, II, 165. 

Bohonon, Stephen: in Col. Stickney’s Reg’t. 
1779. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 663, 670. 

Bowen, Jeremiah: in Col. Bedel’s Reg’t. 
1778-9; in Capt. Webster’s Rangers 1782. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vols. II, 586; III, 296. 

Bowen, John: at Bunker Hill; in Col. 
Nichol’s Reg’t. to R. I., 1778. Salisbury 
History, 252. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 
514; LiL, 184. 

Brocklebank, Daniel: served at Benning- 
ton. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 166. 

Burbank, Wells: in Col. Bedel’s Reg’t. 
in 1776; in Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. to R. I., in 
1778. N. H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 274, 276; 


II, 515. 
William: 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Call, Stephen: in Col. Wyman’s Reg'’t. 

Challis, John: at Bunker hill. Salisbury 
History, 523, 524. 

Salis- 
bury History, 523, 524. 

Colby, Rowell: at Bennington. 

Cram, Jonathan: at Bunker Hill; in 
Stark’s Reg’t. August and October, 1775 
Vol. I, 68, 180. 

Cross, Thomas: enlisted in Continental 
History, 264. 

Eastman, Benjamin: in Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. 
N. H. War Rolls 111, 147; Salisbury History, 
263. 
to R. I. in 1778; and in Col. Baldwin’s Reg’t. 
in 1776. 


Calef, served at Bennington. 
1776; in Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. to R. I., in 1778. 
Challis, Thomas: at Bunker Hill. 
N. H. 
War Rolls, Vol. 11, 165. 
Salisbury History, 252. N. H. War Rolls, 
Army, in 1780, for three years. Salisbury 
to R. I., in 1778; and at West Point in 1780. 
Eastman, Edward: in Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. 
Eastman, Jeremiah: in Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. 
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to R. I., in 1778; and in Col. Baldwin’s Reg’t. 
in 1776. 

Elkins, Abel: served at Bennington. N. H. 
War Rolls, Vol. 11, 166. 

Elkins, Henry: in Col. Reynold’s Reg’t. 
in 1781. Salisbury History, 265. 
Eikins, Moses: served at 

N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Evans, Edward: adjutant of Stickney’s 
Reg’t. at Bennington. N. H. War Rolls, 
Vol. II, 161, 163. 

Felch, Daniel: in Col. Scammell’s Reg’t. 
in 1777. N. H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 659; LI, 
610. 

Fellows, John Jr.: enlisted for three years 
in Continental Army in 1781. N. H. War 
Rolls, Vol. 111, 236. 

Fellows, Moses: at Bunker Hill; enlisted 
in Continental in 1777, for three years. Salis- 
bury History, 252. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. 
], 548. 

Fifield, Abraham: sergeant, at Bunker Hill 
and Bennington. The second man over the 
enemy's breastworks at Bennington. Salis- 
bury History, 252. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. 
II, 164. 

Fifield, Edward: served at Bennington, 
in Continental Army at West Point in 1776. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 480. N. H. War 
Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Fifield, John: served at Bennington. N.H. 
War Rolls, Vol. I, 165. 

Fifield, Jonathan: served at Bennington, 
and in Continental army at West Point in 
1780. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. Il, 165; Vol. 
Ill, 147. 

Fifield, Joseph: served at Bennington, 
in Capt. Benj. Emery’s Co. in 1776. The 
jirst man over the enemy’s breatworks at 
Bennington. N. H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 430; 
II, 165. 

Fifield, Sherburne: in Capt. Webster’s Co. 
at West Point in 1780. N. H. War Rolls, 
Vol. IIIf, 147. 

Fifield, Winthrop, son of John (above): in 
Capt. Webster’s Co. at West Point in 1780. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. III, 147. 

Foster, Jonathan: served at Bennington, 
and in Continental Army. N. H. War Rolls, 
Vols. I, 316, 318; LI, 164. 

French, Joseph: “in the Revolutionary 
War.” Salisbury History, 584. 

French, 8.: in Col. Reynold’s Reg’t. in 
1781. Salisbury History, 265. 

Gale, John C.: served at 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. 11, 165. 

Garland, Jacob: served at Bennington. 
N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 166. 

Garland, Moses: at Bunker Hill; in Capt. 
Benj. Emery’s Co. in 1776 and in Col. Nichol’s 
Reg’t. to R. I. in 1778. Salisbury History, 
2&2. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 430; II, 515. 

Gilman, Daniel: in Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. 
to R. I., in 1778. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 
514. 

Greeley, David: in Continental Army in 
1780. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. III, 87, 90. 


Bennington. 


Bennington. 
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Greeley, Matthew: in Col. Scammell’s 
Reg’t. in 1777. N. H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 
11, atl, 1V. 

Greeley, Reuben: in Col. Seammell’s Reg’t. 
in 1777. Died at Valley Forge, April 1, 1778. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 659; IL1, 11, 316. 

Hackett, George: in Continental Army in 
1780. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. I11, 87, 90. 

Hall, David: at Bunker Hill. Salisbury 
History, 55, 70. 

Heath, Ephraim: in Col. Scammell’s Reg’ t. 
in 1777. Died at Valley Forge, March 26, 
1778. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. |, 659; III, 9, 42. 

Hoitt, Reuben: in Col. Scammell’s Reg’t. 
in 1777. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 659; III, 10. 

Howard, Benjamin: in Col. Scammell’s 
Reg’t. in 1777. N. H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 
659; ILI, 10. 

Hoyt, Joseph: in Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. at 
West Point in 1780. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. 
Ill, 148. 

Huntoon, Benjamin: at Bennington, and 
in Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. to R. 1. in 1778. N.H. 
War Rolls, Vol. LI, 164, 514. 

Huntoon, Jonathan: in Col. Stark’s Reg’t. 
1775; in Mass. Reg’t. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. 
I, 60; Il, 754. 

Huntoon, Nathaniel: in Col. Baldwin’s 
Reg’t. in 1776. Salisbury History, 257. 

Huntoon, Philip: in Col. Baldwin's Reg’t. 
in 1776. Salisbury History, 275. 

Ingalls, Benjamin P.: in Nichol’s Reg’t. 
at West Point in 1780. N. H. War Rolls, 
Vol. III, 147. 

Jemson, John: served at Bennington. 
N. H. Wai Rolls, Vol. U1, 165. 

Johnson, James: in Capt. Shepherd’s Co. 
in 1776; served at Bennington. N. H. War 
Rolls, Vols. 1, 316; II, 166. 

Judkins, J.: in Col. . Reynold’s Reg’t. 
1781-2. Salisbury History, 265. 

Judkins, Samuel: in Col. Scammell’s Reg’t. 
1780. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. III, 183. 

Lovering, Joseph: at Bunker Hill. Salis- 
bury History, 252. 

Lovering, Samuel; at Bunker Hill and 
corporal at Bennington. Salisbury History, 
252: N.H. War Rolls, Vol. iI, 164. 

Lufkin, Levi: in Continental Army in 1781. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. ITI, 521. 

Lufkin, Philip: in Col. Scammell’s Reg’t. 
in 1777. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 659. 

Lufkin, William: in Col. Seammell’s Reg’t. 
April 13, 1777. Died March 1, 1778. N. H. 
War Rolls, Vol. III, 11. 

Mason, John: in Continental Army in 
1781. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. ILI, 243. 

Mason, Josiah: in Col. Moulion’s Reg’t. 
October, 1777; in Continental Army in 1780. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 412. Salisbury 
History, 264. 

Meloon, Joseph: in Lt. Col. Gerrish’s 
battalion in July, 1777. N. H. War Rolls, 
Vol. II, 127. 

Meloon, Samuel: in Col. Reynold’s Reg’t. 
1781-2. Salisbury History, 265. 

Morrill, Abel: in Col. Hale’s Reg’t. in 
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1777; in Col. Reynold’s Reg’t. 1781-2. N.H. 
War Rolls, Vol. 1, 617. Salisbury History, 
265. 

Morrill, Jacob: at Bunker Hill; in Stark’s 
Reg’t.in 1775. Salisbury History, 252. N.H. 
War Rolls, Vol. 1, 69. 

Morse, Joshua: served as corporal at 
Bennington. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 164. 

Newton, William: at Bennington. N. H. 
War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Nichols, George: enlisted in Continental 
Army in 1779. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 
631. 

Pettengill, Andrew: served at Bunker Hill 
and Bennington. Wounded at Bennington, 
where he served as lieutenant. Died Decem- 
ber 12, 1777. 

Pettingill, Benjamin: in Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. 
oe I., in 1778. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 
515. 

Peitingill, David: served at Bennington. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 166. 

Pettingill, Matthew: lieutenant in Capt. 
Connors Co. in 1775; served at Bennington. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 242; II, 165. 

Purmort, Richard: served at Bennington. 
N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 164. 

Raino, Elias: a resident of Andover; 
severely wounded at Bunker Hill. Salisbury 
History, 252. 

Sanborn, Benjamin: in Col. Stickney’s 
— in 1781. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. III, 
264. 

Sanborn, John: at Bennington. N. H. 
War Rolls, Vol. II, 164. 

Sanborn, Simeon: in Capt. Dearborn’s Co. 
in expedition to Quebec in 1775. N.H. War 
Rolls, Vol. I, 210. 

Sanders, Samuel: in Continental Army 
in 1781. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. III, 243. 

Sawyer, Edmund: served at Bennington. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Scribner, Benjamin: served at Bennington. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Scribner, Ebenezer: in Continental Army 
in 1781. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. 1II, 243. 

Scribner, Edward: at Bennington. N. H. 
War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Scribner, Iddo: at Bennington. 
War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Scribner, Jonathan: in Shepherd’s Co., 
Col. Wyman’s Reg’t. 1776. Salisbury His- 
tory, 256. 

Scribner, Samuel: at Bunker Hill. Salis- 
bury History, 252. 

Searle, William: served at Bennington. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol: IT, 164. 

Severance, Peter: served at Bennington. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 165. 

Shepard, Elisha: in Lt. Col. Gerrish’s bat- 
— in 1777. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 

Smith, John: at Bennington. N. H. War 
Rolls, Vol. I1, 165. 

Smith, Josiah: in Continental Army in 
1780. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. III, 236. 

Smith, Robert: at Bunker Hill, adjutant 


N. H. 


The Granite Monthly 


of Col. Nichol’s Reg’t. at Bennington. Salis- 
bury History, 251. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. 
II, 198. 

Snow, Joshua: enlisted in Col. Scammell’s 
Reg’t. in March, 1777; and in Continental 
Army, 1779. N. H. War Rolls, Vols. I, 
659; Il, 734. 

Stevens, Cutting: in Shepherd’s Co., Wy- 
man’s Reg’t. in 1776. N. H. War Rolls, 
Vol. I, 316. 

Stevens, Daniel: at Bunker Hill. Salis- 
bury History, 252. 

N. H. War 


‘True, Jacob: at Bennington. 
Rolls, Vol. 11, 165. 

Tucker, Jacob: in Lt. Col. Gerrish’s bat- 
talion in 1777. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 127. 

Tucker, Joseph: at Bennington. N. H. 
War Rolls, Vol. LI, 165. 

Webster, Ebenezer: at Bunker Hill, and 
at Bennington. Served almost continuously 
during the war; and in every position from 
private to captain. Salisbury History, 251—- 
266. N.H. War Rolls, Vols. I, I, III, IV. 

Webster, Israel: at Bennington. N. H. 
War Rolls, Vol. II, 166. ; 

Webster, John: lieutenant in Col. Bedel’s 
Reg’t. in 1776. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 
273, 288. 

Webster, Joseph: recruit in Continental 
Army in 1780. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. III, 
87 


Webster, Moses: in Col. Reynold’s Reg’t. 
in 1781-2. Salisbury History, 265. 

Welsh, Moses: at Bennington. 
War Rolls, Vol. II, 166. 

Whittemore, Peter: in Col. Reynold’s Reg’t. 
in 1781-2. Salisbury History, 265. 

Wise, Robert: in Continental Army at. 
bg Point in 1780. N. H. War Rolls, Vol. 

I, 147. 


my. & 


Revolutionary soldiers who owned 
property in Salisbury or came there 
to reside after the war. 


Adams, Enoch: a soldier in Capt. Gerish’s 
Co. from Newbury Mass. in 1775. Salisbury 
History, 446. 

Baker, Benjamin: at Bunker Hill. Salis- 
bury History, 451. 

Burley, Joseph: enlisted early in the war 
in a Mass. Reg’t. Salisbury History, 508. 

Chase, William: lieutenant in Capt. Nicho- 
las Rawling’s Co. in 1775, at Portsmouth. 
N. H. War Rolls, Vol. I, 231. 

Peters, John: wounded at Bennington. 
Salisbury History, 688. N. H. War Rolls, 
Vol. II, 196. 

Quimby, Tristram: an early Revolutionary 
soldier. Salisbury History, 54. 

Sanborn, Moses: in Col. Gilman’s Reg’t. 
in 1777. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. II, 285. 

Watson, Caleb: served in Maj. Whitcomb’s 
Rangers in 1780. N.H. War Rolls, Vol. III, 
169. Salisbury History, 823. Weare His- 
tory, 234, 244. 





A DAY IN JUNE 
By Hannah B. Merriam 


How glorious are the woods today, 

In this New England’s month of bloom; 
The skies no longer dull and gray, 

Now lift and widen, making room, 
Where fairy islands seem to rest, 
And clouds no longer dim the west. 


With canopy of green o’erhead, 
And bright lined carpet at our feet; 
With nature’s book wide open spread, 
Can Heaven hold more fair retreat 
Than this, reflecting wood and skies 
Where, mirror-like, the river lies? 


Incense is rising from the sod, 

The shrubs their sweetest fragrance lend, 
The trees uplift in praise to God, 

And harmonies so richly blend; 
The birds break forth in gladdest song, 
And men forget the ways of wrong. 


As diamonds oft their lustre hide 
Where rays of sunshine fail to reach, 


So men, too long of joy denied, 

Grow cold and hard in mind and speech. 
When shall we learn the human need? 
’Tis often sunlight more than creed. 


THE SEA-TURN 
By Emily B. Cole 


Low-lying Appledore, so lately kist 

By blazing sun, it wraps in ghostly mist: 

New Castle’s frowning Fort from view it sweeps; 
Past Jerry’s Point it swift and silent creeps. 
That floating fortress, anchored in the stream, 
Close wreathed in fog, has vanished like a dream. 
Swift currents by its stealthy fingers chilled 
Grow gray and lifeless, all their beauty stilled. 


Yon lazy gundalo, with tawny sail, 

Grows faint in such embrace, and dim and pale. 
One silent sea-gull sails across the blue— 

Now, wings and silv’ry vapor blend in hue; 
White birches close beside us ghostly gleam; 
All blotted out the harbor, shore and stream. 
Close, close about us, turn where e’er we list, 
Sight cannot pierce the walls of filmy mist. 





HON. HENRY C. MORRISON 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction 





A STEP FORWARD 


Reorganization of the State’s Educational Department 


Fifty years ago it was generally 
claimed that New England surpassed 
all other sections of the country in 
the excellence of its school system. 
A generation later conditions had 
changed. The central west and north- 
west, and even the far western states 
had forged ahead in this regard, and 
New England had fallen far in the 
rear. A dozen years ago New Hamp- 
shire was well nigh the foot of the line 
of states in the matter of illiteracy, 
and its people were compelled to hang 
their heads in shame when the fact 
was held up for public consideration. 

During the incumbency of Chan- 
ning Folsom in the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction a 

‘campaign for improved conditions in 

the educational system of the State 
was inaugurated. A plan for State 
aid to schools in rural districts was 
initiated and put in operation on a 
modest scale; and a plan for more 
efficient supervision of the public 
schools, under which the State should 
coéperate with the towns in defraying 
the expense wherever the plan was 
adopted, was also devised, and a few 
supervisory districts so-called, estab- 
lished under its provisions, through 
the persistent efforts of Mr. Folsom, 
who found local prejudice almost 
everywhere standing in the way of 
real progress. 

When, nine years ago next October, 
the present incumbent, Henry C. 
Morrison, then superintendent of the 
schools of Porstmouth, was named as 
Mr. Folsom’s successor, if the ‘‘old 
fogies”’ thought, as some of them 
unquestionably did, that the march of 
progress would be halted and these 
plans abandoned, they ‘‘reckoned 
without their host.’”’ Through all 
these years Mr. Morrison, single- 
handed and alone, has carried on 
the fight for the improvement of 
New Hampshire’s educational status. 


Better training for teachers; more 
thorough supervision for the schools; 
more rigid child labor legislation and 
stricter enforcement of the law com- 
pelling school attendance; increased 
State aid for schools in the poorer 
towns, and increased provision for 
high school instruction elsewhere, for 
scholars in towns where no high 
schools are maintained—these are 
among the objects for which he has 
persistently and successfully labored 
till a vast improvement has been 
effected all along the line and, today, 
the schools of New Hampshire rank 
well along with the best, and the pro- 
portion of scholars pursuing the high 
school course is larger than in most 
other states and surpassed in none; 
while through his intelligent and per- 
sistent effort, and the marked results 
accomplished, Mr. Morrison has come 
to be generally regarded as the most 
efficient superintendent in the coun- 
try, though there are others drawing 
more than double the increased salary 
which he is allowed under the recent 
act of the Legislature reorganizing 
the educational department. 

By the terms of the legislation 
referred to, which Mr. Morrison had 
long sought to secure, the introduction 
of technical or vocational instruction 
into the schools of the State, including 
agriculture, domestic science and man- 
ual training, is not only authorized, 
but is practically assured. Provision 
is made for three deputy superintend- 
ents, one of whom must be a woman, 
and all of whom have already been 
named. These are George H. Whitch- 
er, superintendent of the schools of 
Berlin; H. A. Brown, supervisor of the - 
schools of Colebrook and Errol, and 
Miss Harriet L. Huntress, for many 
years the efficient chief clerk in the 
office of the department in Concord. 
With the continued service of so able 
a superintendent, cheered by the 
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knowledge that his tireless efforts are 
at last in good measure appreciated, 
and aided by, trained assistants of 
recognized capacity, there is no reason 
to doubt that the cause of public 
education in the State of New Hamp- 
shire will make rapid advance, and 
that there will be no farther occasion 
to compare our school system to its 
disadvantage, with that of any other 
state. 


An extended biographical notice of 
Mr. Morrison was presented in the 
GRANITE Montuiy for February, 
1910, from which some leading facts 
may be repeated in this connection: 

He is the son of the late John H. 
and Mary L. (Ham) Morrison of 
Oldtown, Me., born October 7, 1871. 
He graduated from the Oldtown high 
school in 1881, served two years as 
assistant teacher in that institution, 
entered Dartmouth College in 1891, 
and graduated in 1895 as the vale- 
dictorian of his class. In September 
following he became principal of the 
high school in the town of Milford, 
and continued in that position to the 
great satisfaction of the public till 
May 1899, when he resigned to accept 
the position of superintendent of 
schools for the city of Portsmouth, in 
which he served with signal ability 
until his appointment by the Governor 
and Council in the fall of 1904, as 
superintendent of public instruction, 
to succeed Channing Folsom, whose 
renomination by Governor Bachelder 
the Council refused to confirm, since 
when he has served the State with 
tireless zeal and energy, often in the 
face of opposition and discouragement, 
but never swerving for a moment from 
his fixed purpose to improve and 
uplift the school system of New Hamp- 
shire, with the success heretofore 
noted. He has been actively identi- 
fied with the educational interests of 
the State and country, outside his 
official work. He is a _ prominent 
member, and has been president of the 
New Hampshire Teachers’ Association, 
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has been many years a director of the 
National Educational Association, and 
is also prominent in the work of the 
American Institute of Instruction of 
which he has been twice elected presi- 
dent. His reputation as a successful 
educator is nation-wide, and _ his 
services as a lecturer upon educational 
topics are largely sought. The New 
Hampshire State College conferred 
upon him the degree of Master of 
Science in 1906. 


George H. Whitcher, deputy super- 
intendent, who will have direction of 


George H. Whitcher 
Deputy Superintendent 


the work in agricultural, mechanic 
arts and domestic science courses in 
the schools throughout the State, is 
admirably adapted for the position 
to which he has been assigned. Tie 
is a native of the town of Strafford, 
was educated at Coe’s Academy, 
Northwood, and in the department of 
Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at 
Dartmouth where he graduated at 
the head of the class in 1881. He was 
for ten years professor of applied 
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science and agriculture in the State 
College and director of the New 
Hampshire Experiment Station, which 
latter was organized under his direc- 
tion. In 1896 he became a member 
of the board of education of the town 
of Durham, and after the passage of 
the law authorizing the establishment 
of supervisory districts he became 
supervisor of schools in a district 
including the towns of Durham, New- 
market and Alton, where his work was 
so successful as to attract wide atten- 
tion in the educational world, so that 
the board of education in the city of 
Berlin, where the office of superin- 
tendent of schools had just been 
created, in December, 1903, selected 
him to fill that office, in which posi- 
tion he has served till the present 
time. During these ten years he 
has effected marvelous results, and, 
despite some rather persistent opposi- 
tion, has succeeded in placing the 
Berlin schools at the very front in the 
line of practical efficiency. The essen- 
tial basis upon which his work rests is 
the firm belief that children develop, 
in mind as well as body, through 
‘doing guided by thinking.” Under 
the system he has adopted and put 
in successful operation the problem of 
vocational training has been thor- 
oughly solved, and at the same time 
the course of instruction has been 
made so attractive that a larger pro- 
portion of the children avail them- 
selves of high school privileges than 
anywhere else in the State. Boards 
of education from other cities and 
towns have been led to visit Berlin 
and to model their work after the 
plan adopted by Superintendent 
Whitcher. 

Mr. Whitcher has a wide reputa- 
tion as a lecturer on educational 
topics, his work ranging from institute 
lectures to addresses before the N ation- 
al Educational Association, and, in 
summer school work, from single topics 
at local State summer school insti- 
tutes to courses on psychology at the 
Dartmouth Summer School. For 
three summers at Pittsburgh, Pa., he 


had charge of nearly one thousand 
street urchins, and there developed 
an educational scheme of school gar- 
dening and manual training so 
strikingly successful that the city 
government created the position of 
superintendent of parks and play- 
grounds and elected him thereto. He 
declined it, however, because the Ber- 
lin work was not yet fully organized, 
and the Board of Education there, by 
an increased salary and extended 
tenure of office, persuaded him to re- 
main, which he has done to the pre- 
sent time, though receiving other 
flattering offers with much larger 
salaries. 


Harry A. Brown of Colebrook, who, 
under the new departure, is to have 





Harry A. Brown 


Deputy Superintendent 


charge of school inspection, and the 
supervision of local systems through- 
out the State, although compara- 
tively a young man, has accomplished 
remarkably successful results. He is 
a native of Liberty, Me., fitted for 
college in the Maine Central Institute 
at Pittsfield, from which he graduated 
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in 1899; studied two years at Bates 
College; engaged in teaching for sev- 
eral years; then, resuming his college 
work, was graduated A. B. from the 
College of Education in the University 
of Colorado, where he also completed 
about a year of graduate work. 

His experience in teaching and 
supervision has been: teacher in 
Maine rural schools, 1899-1902; super- 
visory principal of schools, Liberty, 
Me., 1903-04; district superintendent 
of schools, Salem-Hudson, N. H., 
supervisory district, 1904-05; super- 
visory principal of schools, Glasgow, 
Montana, 1907-09; district superin- 
tendent of schools, Colebrook-Errol 
supervisory district, 1909-13; instruc- 
tor in psychology and pedagogy, 
State Normal School, Plymouth, sum- 
mer session, 1912. 

It has been through his work at 
Colebrook, where, in the new high 
school building erected since his 
incumbency and specially adapted 
under his supervision to the work in 
hand, a most complete system of 
agricultural, domestic arts and manual 
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training instruction has been estab- 
lished, and so successfully pursued as 
to command the admiration of friends 
of progressive education from far and 
near. This school has, indeed, been 
made a model for the country, and 
its work was the basis for a bulletin 
prepared by Mr. Brown and published 
by the United States Bureau of Edu- 
cation, entitled ‘‘The Readjustment 
of a Rural High School to the Needs of 
the. Community.” 

With these two able assistants in 
the field, both of whom have accepted, 
and so experienced and efficient an 
assistant as Miss Huntress, whose 
acceptance is hoped for, in charge of 
the office work, Superintendent Mor- 
rison will be able to devote his energies 
to the work of general supervision, 
searching out the weak places and 
remedying the defects of the system 
wherever they may exist. The State 
of New Hampshire is, indeed, to be 
congratulated upon the advance step 
which has been taken, and the promis- 
ing outlook for the future which it 
insures. 





BY THE SEA 
By Lucy H. Heath 


They sat on the rocks by the ocean, 
A woman and maiden fair; 

They had left their work for a season, 
To seek rest and quiet there. 


The rosy hue of the sunset hour, 
Merged into twilight gray; 

The full moon rose, they still sat there 
And watched the waves in their fray. 


The maiden lifted a thoughtful face; 
“Tell me,” she said, “if you can, 
Why it is that the restless ocean 
Is restful to weary man?” 


Again there was thought and silence, while 
Waves dashed high at their feet; 

‘“‘T think I can answer your question,” 
The reply came, low and sweet. 


When near to the heart of Nature, we 
Are drawn toward God above; 

He speaks through the waves of the ocean, 
We rest in His arms of love. 





THE SETTLEMENT OF WARREN 


Address by Frank C. Clement* 


Allow me to say, in the outset, that 
all the historical data used at this 
celebration was gathered by our town 
historian, William Little, in his ‘‘ His- 
tory of Warren’’—a work commenced 
at the age of sixteen and persistently 
followed, resulting in the most unique 
and attractive town history in the 
State. 

Although Warren was spotted on 
the map in 1761, it was not legally 
born into the world until July 14, 
1763. There seems to be a little dis- 
crepancy concerning the derivation of 
the name: some say His Excellency 
named it after a friend, Admiral 
Warren; others that it was named for 
a borough in England, while the pop- 
ular belief is that it might have been 
so called because of the abundance of 
rabbits whose homes are oftentimes 
called warrens. 

Its first charter 
1764, 


was granted 
to John Page, 


January 28, 
Esq., and sixty-five others, Governor 
Wentworth reserving a lot of five 


hundred acres for himself, which 
included Wachipauka Pond, the face 
of Webster’s Slide and Blueberry 
Mountain. There was also reserved 
one share for a society for spreading 
the Gospel to foreign nations, one for 
the church of England, and one for 
the benefit of a school to be estab- 
lished in the town. The terms of the 
charter were as follows: ‘Every 
grantee shall plant and cultivate 5 
acres of land within 5 years; all pine 
trees shall be reserved; a lot of one 
acre shall be laid out in the center of 
the town for each grantee; for a period 
of ten years each grantee shall pay 
rent of one ear of corn annually and 
after that, one shilling for every 100 
acres.” 

*This address by Mr. Clement was deliv- 
ered during the exercises in celebration of 
the one hundred fiftieth anniversary of the 


settlement of the town of Warren, at the site 
of the first house built in town, July 15, 1913. 


When several months had elapsed, 
John Page and his associates, with 
Benjamin Leavitt as surveyor, made 
an expedition into this region and, 
after many adventures—some laugh- 
able, some tragic—succeeded in draw- 
ing the lines. In the spring of 1767, 
after nearly half of the specified time 
had expired, a road was put through 
and lots of eighty acres each were laid 
out. This road was the old original 
Indian trail and followed through the 
main part of this section, along the 
valley of the Asquamchumauke River. 
The plots were assigned by drawing 
lots, Thomas True getting the first, 
Ebenezer Stevens the sécond, etc. 

All too soon the weeks flew into 
months and months into years, until 
the proprietors suddenly awoke to the 
realization that the beloved charter 
had been forfeited. Somewhat cha- 
grined at their waste of time, and at 
a loss to know what would happen, 
they called a meeting and, in fear and 
trembling, chose Col. Jonathan Gree- 
ley and Hon. Josiah Bartlett to con- 
stitute a committee to confer with 
John Wentworth, nephew of Benning 
Wentworth, who was now governor 
of New Hampshire. He calmed their 
fears and told them to go on as if 
nothing had happened and, later in 
the year, he would grant them a new 
charter. 

At a meeting of the proprietors in 
1768 it was voted that the following 
resolutions be adopted: 

“We will give 50 acres of land to 
each family up to 25 in number who 
will settle before October 1, 1768; the 
first settler shall take his first choice 
of the 50 acre lots, ete.; each settler 
shall receive 6 pounds.” 

Colonel Greeley and Phillips White 
were asked to interview the governor 
and treat for a new charter. This, 
however, was not issued until about 
a year later when White rode to 
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Portsmouth and paid seventy-eight 
pounds and 1 shilling for it, only to 
have it again forfeited at the end of 
four years. Had not the Revolution- 
ary War occurred the result would 
probably have been the loss of the 
township entirely. 

At first there were Indian wigwams 
in this peaceful valley, then camps 
of trappers and trampers, and, lastly, 
those of the surveyors and linesmen. 
Joseph Patch was the first real settler, 
coming in the autumn of 1767. He 
had a passion for hunting and, with 
a hunter’s life in view, built him a 
camp beside Hurricane Brook. He 
was a young man, not 21 years of age, 
with brown hair, blue eyes, light com- 
plexion, and pleasing countenance. 
He was a strong athletic fellow weigh- 
ing about 150 pounds and possessed 
good courage as you may judge from 
the following incident relating his 
experience with a catamount: 


It is told how he lay sleeping upon his bed 
of spruce boughs one dark night in his halt- 
open camp, when the low growling of the dog 
at his side awoke him. The fire, which he had 
left burning when he went to sleep, had gone 
out, and all was black darkness in the woods. 
Only the rustle of the leaves overhead and the 
low murmur of the brook on the smooth-worn 
stones disturbed the silence. Looking cau- 
tiously out he could see nothing. His dog 
continuing to growl, he put his hands on the 
hound’s back and found that the hair was as 
stiff as bristles. Again he looked out, and 
happening to raise his eyes he saw gleaming 
in the branches of a low maple tree what 
seemed to be two balls of fire. Only the eyes 
of a catamount could glow like that. He felt 
the cold sweat creeping over him but realizing 
his danger he recovered himself, coolly picked 
up his gun, took deliberate aim and fired. 
There was a wild howl, a dead fall, a terrible 
struggle for a moment, biting the earth and 
rending the bark from trees, and the ferocious 
- animal was dead. The hunter’s courage had 
saved his life. He built a fire for the night 
and in the morning skinned the largest cata- 
mount he ever saw. 


Joseph was the son of Thomas 
Patch and was born in Hollis. He 
attended school but a few years of his 
life. Versed in practical knowledge, 
however, he realized his needs and 
the first week in October began clear- 
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ing an acre of land just east of the 
schoolhouse and at the turn of the 
road; nearby he planted the first 
apple tree. Later in the year he dug 
a cellar upon this spot, stoned it and 
built over it a log shanty covered with 
spruce bark and tightened with moss. 
He also built a Dutch oven on top of 
an old growth’ pine stump still visible. 
Here, in his humble dwelling place, 
he spent his time, dressing the wild 
game that his days of hunting brought 
as booty. 

In the pageant before you, repre- 
senting a group of Kipmuck Indians 
with their chief, Waternomee, is 
vividly recalled the destruction of 
that tribe’s village on the Connecticut 
by Colonel Baker and their pursuit of 
him down this valley and the tragic 
death of Waternomee near Bridge- 


. water at the hands of Colonel Baker, 


as related in Little’s history. 

The first family, consisting of Mr. 
John Mills, his sister, his wife and 
several children, came on horseback 
from Portsmouth, and built a house 
on the ridge, opposite the railroad 
bridge. This they furnished with 
tables and chairs, roughly hewn out of 
the great trees, and fixed up beds with 
beams and boughs. The first thing 
Mr. Mills did in the way of clearing 
was to drain the pond and so secure 
grass land for his horse and cow. 
Then he made a garden, planting corn, 
turnips, beans and pumpkins, the 
seeds for which he purchased in 
Plymouth and Haverhill. Thus civ- 
ilization began in this peaceful fertile 
valley of the Asquamchumauke. 

And since that day and era the 
world has witnessed its most wonder- 
ful evolution and revolution—the 
complete change of its industrial and 
economic life. The world’s work done 
by industrial organizations first known 
as factories, then as great combina- 
tions of factories called trusts. They 
claim that the work is here done with 
the greatest efficiency. Efficiency— 
mark that word efficiency. The great- 
est efficiency for what? For what? 
To exact usurious dividends from the 
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public or from the ultimate consumer 
of its products! The only remedy is 
the limitation of these dividends by 
law. This is the problem of our 
coming generations. 

The apparent failure of our great 
railroad combination in New England 
is a significant and hopeful sign of this 
work of education. The great living 
Divine command of the future will 
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be Thou 
dividends.* 


* “T see in the near future a crisis approach- 
ing that. unnerves me, and causes me to 
tremble for the safety of my country.” 

“Corporations have been enthroned, an 
era of corruption in high places will follow, 
and the money power of the country will 
endeavor to prolong its reign by working on 
the prejudices of the people until the wealth 
is aggregated in a few hands and the republic 


shalt not take usurious 


is destroyed.” —Abraham Lincoln. 


THE PAST 
By L. J. H. Frost 


I dream today of the dear old past, 
And my tears are falling thick and fast; 
The days:of my youth so far away, 

I am living over again today. 


I see again my childhood home, 
Its woodland paths again I roam; 
The wild birds song again I hear, 
Telling his joy in cadence clear. 


The babbling brook runs by my feet, 
Bordered by lilies white and sweet; 
While mid the tall trees standing nigh, 
The wind plays a soft, sweet lullaby. 


Oh days of the past, ye seem to me 
Like green isles in some distant sea; 
And, floating out across the main, 
Sweet voices speak to me again. 


Voices I loved, so full of cheer 

That they dispelled all thoughts of fear; 
While in my heart love’s sweet refrain 
Makes joy that’s not akin to pain. 


Farewell, dear past, the shadows fall 
Across my path like a thick pall; 
But voices echoing far away 

Speak to my soul of deathless day. 





THE SILVER LUSTRE SET 


By Frances Healey 


“Well, there’s just one thing of 
Cyrus’s I would like,” said Mrs. 
Foster, shutting the picture album 
smartly, “just one thing and that I 
suppose I shan’t get anyhow, although 
Aunt Sarah promised it to me because 
I looked so like Grandma—and that 
is the silver lustre tea set.” 

Mrs. Borden raised her eyes from 
the white wool sweater she was knit- 
ting. 

“Aunt Sarah promised that to you, 
Henrietta? Why it wasn’t even hers 
to promise. Grandma gave it to me 
long before she died, for my name. 
Cyrus told me it was in the Museum 
—yjust lent you know—and has been 
for years. The portraits, of -course, 
will come back to the old house and 
the old furniture, and, of course, the 
tea set, too. I’m going to have it in 


the cupboard up here in the sitting 
room, just as it used to be, only I 
shall have glass doors put in so it 


can be seen. After I’m gone I want 
it divided so each one of the descend- 
ants can have a piece. That is the 
fairest way,” And Mrs. Borden began 
to count stitches and knit to make up 
for lost time. 

“That’s all very well, Susannah, 
but I’d like to know where J come 
in?” The third sister stopped prob- 
ing the fire and half turned toward 
the others. 

“T think Grandpa had some right 
to say who should have that tea set, 
seeing that it was his wedding present 
to Grandma, and he always promised 
it to me. Just because I’ve no girls 
it is no reason my boys do not want 
any of the old family things.” And 
Mrs. Carlton gave the fire one more 
poke before she hung up the tongs. 

“Well, it’s the least of my troubles. 
Susannah will probably get it and 
you and I, Adeline, may as well put 
it out of our heads. Goodness knows 
she’s done enough for Cyrus anyway. 


Do you know if Cyrus left the things 
to the Carter family collectively or 
whether he gave us each a special 
relic, Susannah?” 

‘““Um-m, in a minute. 
had to finish this needle. Why, he 
didn’t-say. I suppose he would just 
say the things should come _ back. 
That’s what Jerusha wants me to go 
down about. I think you might go 
too, Henrietta. You know Jerusha 
always liked you.” 

“Not I. If I don’t get a thing I 
certainly do not intend to get mixed 
up in this matter of Cousin Cyrus 
Carter’s old family trash. All I want 
is the tea set and that I shan’t get, 
so what’s the use? For gracious sake, 
Sue, you aren’t going to finish that 
sweater off yet?” 

Mrs. Borden spread the garment 
out on her knee. ‘‘ Don’t you think 
that’s long enough?” she asked doubt- 
fully. 

‘““Why no, that will hardly come to 
Lou’s waist and she wanted one of 
those long mannish ones.” 

And so the silver lustre tea set was 
temporarily eclipsed by the white 
wool sweater. But it was only tem- 
porarily for that set had grown with 
age, distance and prospective posses- 
sion, from a handsome family relic to 
a mysteriously wonderful treasure, 
comparable to the rainbow’s pot of 
gold or Aladdin’s priceless lamp. 
Cyrus Carter had inherited it along 
with other heirlooms from his mother, 
and, having no children, it had been 
his wish that all the pictures and 
furniture and china should go back to 
the old family house in Brookside. 

His cousins had really been fond of 
the old man with his quaint old- 
fashioned piety and his loyal devotion 
to the family. Jerusha was accepted 
and coolly loved for Cyrus’s sake and 
because of their mutual happiness. It 
had been the regular program when 


There, I 
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they went to see him at Hilton to 
kiss him at the beginning of the call, 
to discuss the family’s health, relig- 
ious convictions and temporal pros- 
perity, then to pass to the hopes and 
dreams for the next world. When 
the family had been disposed of, 
Cyrus, from his sick bed, would direct 
the patient Jerusha to “show the 
darlings the beautiful old things 
that were soon to go back to Brook- 
side.’ So when in the course of 
years Cyrus Carter had joyfully 
“passed on”? and been gathered to 
his fathers, the family that was left 
awaited with considerable interest and 
speculation to learn what proportion 
of the things they should inherit and 
whether Jerusha’s patience and gen- 
tleness would outlive her patient and 
gentle husband. . 

It was now a week after the funeral 
and Jerusha had written an affec- 
tionate and diffuse postal card asking 
“‘dear Susannah, Adeline and Henri- 
etta’’ to come down and see about 
the old Carter things, but as usual 


the business’ of the family was put 
onto Mrs. Borden’s strong shoulders. 

The fact that responsibility had 
been shifted did not lessen in any way 
the interest of the other two sisters 
and as they left the house, just before 
tea time, Mrs. Carlton turned back 


to Mrs. Borden, standing in the 
stately old-fashioned front proch. 

“Tf you are coming back on the 
5.37 train Sue, Henrietta and I will 
come over to tea with you and we'll 
hear how you found Jerusha. Good- 
night, and don’t forget to give our 
love to her.” 

True to their promise, the sisters 
left their respective families the next 
evening to spend the night and to 
talk over the division of the “‘things”’ 
of which Sue was sure to have at 
least a list. 

‘“‘ Adeline, now be sure not to say a 
word to Susannah about that tea set 
till she speaks of it. She knows how 
I feel about it and I shall never men- 
tion it to her again.” 

“Nor I, Hetty. Do you suppose 
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Jerusha will have all the things packed 
when Sue gets there? Cyrus was so 
particular about having them come 
back at once, and Jerusha always 
seemed so willing. She told me with 
tears in her eyes the last time I was 
there that after Cyrus went she 
wanted everything to come back here. 
But I would like to know just what 
he had of the Carter things—the 
clock and the table and chairs I’ve 
seen, but that’s all.” 

‘“‘And the lustre tea set must have 
been at the Museum for years, so 
that will surely be safe. Very likely 
Susannah will bring it home with her 
tonight.” 

“Tt does seem kind of heartless to 
talk about the thing this way but 
Cyrus loved to feel he was going to 
benefit us after he was gone and so 
we have gotten into the way of it I 
suppose.” 

“Dear old man! You don’t know 
how I miss him. With him passes 
the last of that old-fashioned pious 
generation we used to know as chil- 
dren. There’s the door opening. I 
didn’t realize Sue would be here so 
soon.” 

Just then the door opened and in 
came Mrs. Borden. 

“Why Sue! How was it?” 

“Don’t speak to me, girls,” she 
said. ‘‘Wait a minute till I’ve had 
time to count or think or something.” 

Very slowly she drew off her gloves, 
unfastened her cloak and took off her 
bonnet. Very slowly she sat down in 
a chair by her desk and began to write. 

Mrs. Foster and Mrs. Carlton ex- 
changed glances but did not speak— 
the silence was too impressive and 
expressive. 

Suddenly Mrs. Borden raised her 
head. ‘‘Well, I saw Jerusha,”’ she 
said. 

“Did you see—”’ 

“No, I didn’t see anything but 
Jerusha. Girls, I hope I shall be 
given patience to love her. We must 
love her in spite of all. But I don’t 
believe Cousin Cyrus made a will,” 
and Mrs. Borden shook her head 
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“Well, what difference does that 
make? Jerusha knew Cyrus’s wishes 
and agreed to them and ’tisn’t likely 
that she’ll go against them—unless—”’ 
and a shadow of doubt crossed Mrs. 
Carlton’s smooth forehead, ‘unless 
they’ve nothing left to send back.” 

“Oh, I guess there’s plenty to send 
back, but—well, I must say that 
Jerusha has disappointed me, although 
that should make no difference in 
our love for her. Girls, we must 
love her for our own sakes,”’ and Mrs. 
Borden came from her desk to the 
low rocker before the fire. 
sisters exchanged glances. 

“Do you mean to tell me that 
Jerusha is going to keep the clock 
and the table and the chairs and the 
portraits and wine glasses and, and—”’ 

‘‘And the lustre tea set is broken 
all but two pieces, she says,’ fin- 
ished Mrs. Borden quietly, rocking 
slowly back and forth and gazing 
into the fire. 

“Broken!” cried her sisters. ‘‘ Bro- 
ken! But Cyrus always said it was 
in the Museum at Portland,” fin- 
ished Mrs. Carlton. 

““Well, Addie, all I know is what 
Jerusha told me. She said Cyrus 
gave two pieces, a teapot and a cup 
and saucer, to her sisters years ago 
and that she had used the rest every 
day and somehow it had broken all 
to bits.” 

‘““You needn’t tell me Jerusha and 
her husband were so innocent as not 
to know the value of that set. And 
you say she isn’t going to send back 
any of the things at all?” 

Mrs. Borden shook her head. ‘I 
don’t know. She was very indefinite 
and, and—’” another significant shake 
finished the sentence. 

‘“‘Well,’ Mrs. Foster came out of 
her calm with a bounce, “she’s just 
a common, ordinary thief—that’s all. 
She has no moral right to those 
things whatever and if J ever see her 
I shall tell her so.” 

‘“‘Now, Hetty, don’t dear. That’s 
not right; Jerusha may not realize.” 

““Well, perhaps Susannah Borden, 
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if you would just tell us what that 
woman said we could talk it over 
more intelligently, to say the least,” 
interrupted Mrs. Carlton with forced 
and aggravated distinctness. 

“Well, I will. When I got to the 
station Jerusha met me with the old 
buggy and horse and a big crepe veil 
and a black-bordered handkerchief. 
She apologized for the old buggy 
because she said the traveling was so 
bad in the spring now. She cried—” 

“Crocodile!” ejaculated Mrs. Fos- 
ter, through shut teeth, her arms 
folded tight across her breast and her 
feet leaving the floor at each violent 
rock of her chair. 

“Now I don’t think that, Hetty. 
She did love Cyrus you know. Any 
way she cried pretty much all the 
way home. I remember thinking’’— 
Mrs. Borden smiled a little—‘‘it 
was a great pity she couldn’t cry on 
the wheels and wash a little of the 
mud off. But anyway I couldn’t get 
her to talk about the things much. 
She wanted to tell me about Cy’s 
death and how he named us all by 
name.” . 

“For gracious sake, Sue,’ cried 
Mrs. Carlton, picking up the tongs 
and poking the fire belligerently, 
“what did she say about the things? 
‘Cyrus is dead as he ever will be,’ I 
suppose, to quote old Mr. Hopkins.”’ 

‘“‘T am coming to it, Addie. Then 
she said how Cy wanted all the old 
Carter things to come back here to 
Brookside, but that she was to keep 
them as long as she wanted them and 
she couldn’t let them come yet. She 
hinted, at least I gathered that she 
might send them back later.” 

A sniff came from Mrs. Foster, 
whose handsome good-natured face 
wore a consciously sardonic sneer. 

‘Now girls, we should be just sorry 
for her instead of angry. Anger 
should find no place in our hearts. 
Finally, I asked her about the lustre 
tea set and told her that it really 
hadn’t belonged to Cyrus at all be- 
cause Grandma gave it to me before 
she died—for my name you know.” 
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Mrs. Borden glanced uncertainly at 
her sisters but their expressionless 
eyes were watching the flare of the 
crackling fire and Mrs. Borden hur- 
ried on. ‘‘ Well, Jerusha seemed sur- 
prised and said it was too bad, but 
that was all. Then I said we might 
drive right down to the trolleys and 
go into Portland and get it from the 
Museum where Cyrus always kept it. 
You know, Adeline, the last time we 
saw him he said it had been there for 
years. I even offered to pay Jeru- 
sha’s car fare so she could not have 
any excuse. She hemmed and hawed 
a little and began to ery about ‘poor 
dear Cy’ and then she told me the 
set was all broken up. I was angry 
and told her I didn’t believe it but 
she said Cyrus was so sentimental that 
he hated to use his mother’s china, 
so they had used that lustre tea set 
and it was all broken but the two 
pieces he had given years ago to her 
sisters.” 

Mrs. Foster turned in her chair to 
face her sisters. 


“Do you believe Cyrus and Jerusha 
were such fools, Susannah Borden, as 
to use that china every day and break 


it all up? Both of those old hypo- 
crites knew the value of it well enough 
and I believe she has it.””’ Mrs. Fos- 
ter nodded vehemently. 

“T don’t know, Hetty. Cyrus 
thought it was all safe, I know, for 
whatever he was I do believe he was 
honest and loved us, but Jerusha,”’ 
she shook her head, ‘‘I’m afraid she 
was over-tempted. For when I left 
the house I went into Portland myself 
and went to the Museum to ask about 
it. They said the lustre set (the best 
one they ever had lent them, by the 
way) had been there for several years 
but that two years ago last October 
Mrs. Carter had taken it out.” 

“Why”’— began Mrs. Foster and 
stopped. Mrs. Borden nodded. 

“But we never suspected, you 
know, that she would have sold any 
of the Carter things. She might at 
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least have offered them to us first. . I 
would have given her more than 
most people.” 

“Do you suppose she sold that set 
to pay the fine of that miserable 
drunken brother of hers?” cried Mrs. 
Carlton. 

“Poor Jerusha! We all wondered 
where she and Cy got the money to do 
that. There are some lovable things 
about her, Addie.” 

“T’m glad you see them, Sue.” 

“Then I suppose she is going to keep 
all the other things. I don’t care 
much—I shouldn’t have had the 
lustre set anyway, but I do hate to 
lose faith in human nature this way.” 

Mrs. Foster got the cards and table. 
“T’m going to play a game of soli- 
taire and go to bed.” 

“You can sit up and play all night, 
Hetty, if you like. I’m going to bed 
now. Come on Sue.” 

But Mrs. Borden was watching the 
game. “I’ve got to write a letter to 
go on the first mail tomorrow. There, 
Hetty, put your Jack on your Queen. 
You’ve done it. Go on up with 
Addie and I’ll be up in a few minutes.”’ 

Mrs. Borden, rocking slowly and 
thoughtfully, sat watching the fire a 
few minutes after the sisters had gone 
upstairs, then she sighed and her eyes 
fell on the little cupboard by the 
chimney—the little old cupboard 
where the lustre tea set used to repose 
in state on the clean white shelves. 
She rose and opened the door and 
looked in. 

“All broken—I can’t believe it,” 
she said and a big lump came into her 
throat. Then she went to her desk 
to write her letter: 


*‘ Dear Mr. Thomson: 


You need not send a man over to 
put glass in the door of the chimney 
cupboard we looked at a week ago. 
I have decided to let the wooden 
panels remain. 

Yours truly, 
SUSANNAH BoRDEN.”’ 





THE OLD CANNON ON GARRISON HILL 


By Elizabeth P. Tapley. 


There have been many interesting 
articles in this magazine about Dover 
and many of its old buildings and its 
historic events have been described; 
but there is one Dover landmark 
which no one has mentioned. I sup- 
pose it is not old enough to fascinate 
the antiquarian. Yet it has a life 
history of a hundred years; with 
half of that time, and a little more, 
passed in Dover; and the great event 
of that life has been a tragedy. 

I have called it a landmark; but 
it is hardly that. It is just the old 
cannon that lies on the top of Garrison 
Hill. 

Was there ever such a queer place 
for a cannon to lie, rusting its life 
out, as this—away up on the top of 
a high hill, on the very outskirts of 
the city, a hill thickly wooded and 
seldom visited by anyone? 

You can but ask why anyone should 
have wished to put a cannon in this 
spot; or, having wished to do so, how 
in the world they dragged it up there, 
for the hill is very steep in places. 
How and why it came there is the 
story that I tell. 

This is a particularly good time to 
revive the story: for this summer 
people will be visiting Garrison Hill 
more than they have done for several 
years, as there is now being built on 
the hill a fine new steel observatory, 
the gift to the city of the late Mrs. 
Joseph Sawyer; and Garrison Hill 
will probably become, again, as it 
used to be in the days of the old 
observatory, a popular place for 
excursions and picnics. There is a 
beautiful view from this observatory. 
On a clear day the hills of Strafford 
and Nottingham are beautiful, and 
the far sighted can distinguish Mt. 
Chocorua and Mt. Washington, while, 
in the opposite direction, can be seen 
the ocean and the Isles of Shoals. 

It is a lovely spot; and, as people 


climb up the hill to the new observa- 
tory, they will wind along the old 
road, and will pass the cannon by the 
roadside, and they will remember its 
story of tragedy, or perchance, being 
new comers in Dover, they will 
wonder what the story is, and ask to 
have it told. 

This is the story: 

It began—as far, at least, as Dover 
is concerned—with a_ presidential 
election. When Buchanfin was elec- 
ted president, in 1856, the victorious 
Democrats planned to celebrate their 
great victory in a glorious manner. 
They planned a parade, fireworks 
and an oration in the City Hall; 
but even this was not enough— 
they needed a cannon which would fire 
a salute of one hundred guns. So.a 
subscription paper was successfully 
circulated, and a committee set out 
for the Portsmouth Navy Yard to 
buy the desired gun. And the gun 
on Garrison Hill is the one they 
bought. 

Arrived at the Navy Yard, the 
committee found two old guns for 
sale, just alike they looked, mounted 
on heavy gun carriages. They were 
British guns, captured in the War of 
1812 by some American privateer 
vessel, and brought as spoils of war 
to the Navy Yard. Here they had 
lain idle all these intervening years. 
The committee bought one of them, 
and it would be interesting could we 
know what became of the other and 
what its after history has been: but 
in those days no record of gun sales 
was kept at the Navy Yard. 

This gun of ours is marked, on one 
hub, “24 P,” or what they call a 
24 pounder; and on the other hub, 
“82481, Capron, 1814;’’ which means, 
so they say, that it was made in the 
year 1814, at the Capron Iron works 
in England. It was undoubtedly 
a gun being brought over here for 
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use in the coast defence, for it is 
larger and heavier than was used on 
board ship at that time, and it was 
mounted on a great carriage, as guns 
were mounted for land use. 

So the committee bought it with 
joy, and Mr. Joseph Young brought 
it up the Cocheco River on his gun- 
dalow to the wharf on the Dover 
landing. It was destined for the top 
of Garrison Hill; but how to get it 
there puzzled even the enthusiastic 
Democrats. Mr. Jeff Kenney under- 
took its transportation, and accepted 
a wager that he could—with three 
yoke of oxen—drag the gun up the 
very steepest part of the hill. He 
won his wager, and as a prize therefor, 
a fourth yoke of oxen. 

So the gun was established on the 
hill, but not in the same spot as now. 
Now it lies on the southerly side, 
pointing towards the City Hall itself; 
then it was placed towards the west- 
ern side, pointing down towards the 
home of the late Joseph Sawyer. 

It was ready for the salute of a 


hundred guns; and everywhere in 
the city was bustle and excitement 


and anticipation. It was a Demo- 
cratic celebration; but the Repub- 
licans were eager to look on, and all 
the world loved a good torchlight 
parade. 

But instead of joy, came sorrow, and 
the celebration was turned to mourn- 
ing, for the gun had misbehaved, and 
had killed two of the gunners, George 
Clark and John Foss. 

I quote at length from the Dover 
Gazette of that week. It says: 

“Tt is our sad duty to record a 
most melancholy accident in con- 
nection with our celebration on Wed- 
nesday evening, in honor of the tri- 
umphant election of James Buchanan 
to the highest office in the gift of 
the American people. Every prepa- 
ration had been made for a grand 
demonstration on an extensive scale. 
Torches were procured, with a plenti- 
ful supply of Roman candles, and, in 
fact; all the paraphernalia of a bril- 
liant celebration. The old iron 24 
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pounder, which eventually proved to 
be a mischievous bull-dog, had been 
duly christened the Constitution, 
with the usual honors, and was posted 
on Garrison Hill, where any quantity 
of pitch pine wood had been carted, 
with numerous loads of tar barrels 
intended for a bonfire, after the style 
of old John Adams. Colonel George 
of Concord had been engaged to 
speak in the City Hall at the close of 
the ceremonies. At 6.12 o’clock, the 
Buchanan guards, turned out from 
City Hall, headed by Rothwell’s 
brass band, playing ‘Hail Columbia.’ 
At the first stroke of the factory bell 
(7 o’clock), the big gun was discharged, 
making a loud and booming report. 
The party who had charge of the 
piece had express orders to fire in not 
less than four minutes, and the cart- 
ridges to be two minutes walk from 
the gun, which contained eight or 
ten pounds of powder. The com- 
mittee had provided everything asked 
for by the gunners, and, up to the 
moment they left the gun, they were 
cautioned to be prudent and follow 
instructions to the very letter. From 
the most reliable information it ap- 
pears that, immediately after the 
first discharge, without swabbing, the 
second cartridge vas being rammed 
home, when the man thumbing the 
vent with a bare finger, finding it too 
hot to bear, took it off, and a pre- 
mature discharge took place, blowing 
Foss and Clark down the hill a few 
rods.’’ 

Here follows an account of their 
injuries and death and the Gazette 
continues: 

‘It was not generally known in the 
procession that any accident had 
transpired until we arrived at Charles 
Wiggin’s house, when the painful 
intelligence flashed through the line, 
throwing a sad gloom over everyone. 
How could we celebrate? The pro- 
cession moved with slow pace through 
the prescribed route, with silent tears 
coursing down the cheeks of many. 
We broke up on Third Street; speak- 
ing was postponed in City Hall; the 
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Buchanan guards marched to their 
armory and stacked their guns; the 
splendid supper at the American 
House was untouched, and at 11 
o’clock our streets were deserted.” 

The much prized gun had brought 
only sorrow and disaster. 

For years no one wished to touch 
it, and men looked at it with horror. 

But as time went on people wished 
to hear it speak once more, and so 
on July 4, 1876, it was fired once more. 
This time it harmed no one, but it is 
a dangerous plaything at best, for 
it proved to be what is known as ‘“‘a 
Kicker.” 

At this time Mr. John Goodwin— 
an expert gunner—had charge of the 
firing, and he altered the position 
of the gun somewhat. In ’56, it 
had been not quite at the top of the 
hill, but now in 1876 it was hauled 
to the very top and fired once. Here, 
with no slope of the hill behind to 
hold it, it kicked back almost to its 
old position. It had been made to 
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rest on a heavy iron carriage, and 
without that or some other restraint 
equally strong, it would kick dan- 
gerously. So now the men dragged 
it just over the brow of the hill and 
down a little on the other side to the 
spot where it now lies. The land 
now rises high and firm behind, so 
that it could not kick without first 
knocking off the whole top of the 
hill. Here Mr. Goodwin fired it for 
a second discharge on that same 
Fourth of July. This was a success- 
ful firing, and it has been its last. 
No one has ever wished to try 
again. 

And there on the hill the gun lies 
in all its solitude. The young trees 
have grown large and strong all 
around it, and the grasses have grown 
up and choked its mouth. As chil- 
dren we used to visit Garrison Hill 
for an annual picnic, and we would 
play about the cannon and seat our- 
selves fearlessly on it, and never tire 
of listening to its story. 


A SUMMER SHOWER 


By Amy J. Dolloff 


The rain cometh down with a musical sound 

To water the famishing earth, 

With its pitter and patter, its clitter and clatter, 
And its ne’er-ceasing ripple of mirth. 


The birds warble sweetly; they are happy completely; 
Each flower lifts higher its head, 

As if with new brightness and fresh airy lightness, 

For thanks ’twould a new fragrance shed. 


How the old earth rejoices! 


With myriad voices 


All nature repeats the glad strain 
Of thanksgiving and praise in the loftiest lays 
For the blessings that come from the rain. 


New Hampton, N. H. 





“OLD HOME” 


By Emily Owen Powers* 


Swift is the silent message that speeds on its earnest quest, 

Away o’er the sea to the eastward and over the hills to the west; 

Northward and south hie its heralds, thro’ the boundless ether of thought, 
Till each kindred soul, in tune with the whole, 

Hears the call, with its mother-love fraught. 


Piercing the heart of the mountain, whose pulse is the miner’s drill; 
Sweeping the prairie’s circuit, heard o’er the hum of the mill; 
Staying the sculptor’s chisel, poising the author’s pen; 

And time and space are forgotten apace 
As we hear the fond summons again. 


“‘Come to me, wayfaring children! I stand at the Old Home door, 

And I longingly look and listen for the trooping throng once more; 

The children who stay are my comfort, yet I yearn for the children who roam; 
Come back to me now, with each fresh laurel bough, 

To heap up the Harvest—home.” 


All the air is electric and vibrant with the answering, sentient thrill; 

“We are coming!”’ echoes the woodland; ‘‘Coming,”’ re-echoes the hill. 

Did you fancy the wild bee’s droning was a meaningless, aimless hum? 
*Twas the best he could do to interpret to you 

Our message, ‘‘We come! we come!” 


In the matin song of the redbreast, we challenge the world to share 
Our joy; and the babbling brooklets are telling it everywhere. 
No minor music can voice it, the gladness with which we come! 
The pattering rain tried again and again, 
Wept out its despair, and was dumb. 


The clematis clambers higher to its lookout among the trees, 

And our signal flashed by the fireweed, it forwards upon the breeze, 

The golden rod lures with its treasure, a bribe not the best of us spurns, 
While an escort of state, in uniform wait, 

In the standing army of ferns. 


The bobolink’s rapturous greeting effervesces in bubbling zest, 

As he soars to his carol’s climax, then slides down the song to his nest. 

Our day sings its gamut with Nature, then sinks on her comforting breast, 
When the wild-wood thrush at the twilight hush 

Chants his muezzin call to rest. 


*This poem was written for the occasion by the late Mrs. Powers, wife of Hon. Wilbur H. 
Powers of Cambridge, Mass., a native of the town, and read by her at the celebration of the 
150th anniversary of the granting of the charter of the town of Hanover, July 2, 1911, which 
was also observed as “Old Home Day.” In sentiment and rythm it has never been surpassed 
by any production of the kind. 
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We bring thee allegiance, our Mother! enthroned on thy granite seat! 
Thou art crowned with a mountain tiara, while the sea lieth low at thy feet. 
On thy bosom fair Winnepesaukee—a pearl] set in emerald green, 
And the soft flowing folds of the woodlands and wolds 
Are the velvety robe of our Queen. 


We bring thee the filial tribute of thanks for the stern caress 
That strengthened the sinews of being and made for the soul’s success; 
For the early lessons in living, transmuted to lives of worth; 
For the strength from thy hills and the granite wills 
That bend to no despot on earth. 


We bring back the old-time legends, the songs and the stories quaint, 
A page in our past made sacred, writ large by some household saint; 
And the sunbonnet rapture of childhood, hand in hand with shy barefooted 
bliss, 
Keeping step to the tune of perpetual June 
And accenting each joy with a kiss. 


We fill the old school on the hillside with the friends and the scenes of our 
youth, 

And we work out our life problems backward, till we reach the old premise of 
Truth, 

Integrity, loyalty, honor, we learned with the Rule of Three, 

And they lead us back by a triple track 

From the heights they have won us—to thee. 


We render our reverent tribute to the brave pioneers of our town, 
And to those whose immortal achievements have raised to the ranks of renown. 
On our roll call to arms for the battles of peace and of war is the name 
Of each hero of old, which we blazon in gold 
On the walls of our own Hall of Fame. 


We exult with the proud Alma Mater whose sons are the honored of earth; 
Her name unites Old with New England, her fame crowns the place of her 
birth. 
The priests of her temple of learning draw their fire from the altars of Truth 
And send down the world, with banners unfurled, 
An acolyte army of youth. 


Bend over us, skies of New Hampshire! Thy smile is the mother’s caress; 
And whisper, O breath of the pine trees! Her parting our pathway to bless; 
Guard, tenderly, green waving willow, the dust of our precious dead, 

Thrice hallowed on earth is the place of our birth, 
Our Old Home and their last lowly bed. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE NECROLOGY 


HON. ALBERT 8. BATCHELLOR 


Albert Stillman Batchellor, born in Bethle- 
hem April 22, 1850, died in Littleton June 15, 
1913. 

Mr. Batchellor was the son of Stillman 
and Mary Jane (Smith) Batchellor, and was 
educated at ‘Lilton Seminary and Dart- 
mouth College, graduating trom the former 
in 1868 and the Jatter in 1872. Upon the 
completion of his college course he entered 
upon the study of law in the office of Hon. 
Harry Bingham at Littleton, was admitted to 
the bar in 1875, and soon after became a 
member of the frm of Bingham, Mitchell & 
Batchellor, the late Hon. John M. Mitchell 
having previously been admitted in partner- 
ship by Mr. Bingham. ‘his firm, to which 
the late Hon. William H. Mitchell was also 
admitted not long after, held high rank in 
northern New Hampshire, and throughout 
the State, and commanded an extensive 
practice, in which Mr. Batchellor performed 
his full share of service. After the death of 


Mr. Bingham, John M. Mitchell having 
previously removed to Concord, he continued 
in partnership with William H. Mitchell, 
until, recently, loss of sight and failing health 
precluded turtner professional service. 

Mr. Batchellor was for a long time promi- 


nent in the political hfe of the State, taking 
his first active interest therein in 1872, when, 
though reared a Republican, he joined the 
Greeley movement and became allied with the 
Democratic party, with which he continued 
for many years but subsequently returned to 
the Republican ranks. In 1875 he was assist- 
ant clerk of the State senate, was chosen a 
representative from Littleton by the Demo- 
crats in 1877, and reélected in 1878 and 1879, 
taking a prominent part in the work of each 
session. in 1880 he was elected solicitor of 
Grafton County, and in 1887 and 1888 repre- 
sented the fifth district in the executive 
council. He had also served as a trustee of 
the State Library and a member of the public 
printing commission. 

In 1890 he was appointed by the Governor 
and Council editor and compiler of the early 
province and State papers, which position he 
held until the time of his death, and in: which 
he had rendered conspicuous service, his 
taste for historical research admirably quali- 
fying him for that line of work. | 

He had received the degree of Master of 
Arts from Dartmouth in 1875, and three 
years ago was honored by his alma mater 
with the degree of Litt. D., in recognition of his 
work as a historian. He was a member of the 
New Hampshire and American Bar Associa- 
tions, the American Historical Society, the 
New Hamsphire Historical Society, and the 
New Hampshire Society of the Sons of the 


American Revolution. In Masonry he was 
a member of St. Gerard Commandery, K. T., 
of Littleton and of the New Hampshire Con- 
sistory, 32, A. A. S. Rite. 

August 5, 1880, at Weaver, Minn., he was 
united in marriage with Harriet A. Copeland, 
who died a few years since, leaving three 
children, by whom he is survived—Bertha C., 
Fred C. and Stillman. 


HON. JOHN A. SPALDING 


John Augustine Spalding, born in Wilton 
May 2, 1837, died at his home in Nashua May 
21, 1913. 

Mr. Spalding was the son of Moses and 
Anna H. (Kimball) Spalding, and was of 
the eighth generation from that Edward 
Spalden who came from Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, and settled in Braintree, Mass., in 1650 
or 1631. He was educated in the Wilton 
schools and at Crosby’s Literary Institute 
in Nashua. 

After tinishing his studies, he engaged in 
the clothing business, at first as a clerk for 
his brother, William K., in Lawrence and 
later for himself in Nashua, continuing until 
his election as cashier of the First National 
Bank of Nashua, which position he held for 
thirty-two years, when he resigned and be- 
came vice-president, continuing till the con- 
solidation of the bank with the Second Na- 
tional. Meanwhile he had been an extensive 
operator in real estate, and was active in the 
organization of two insurance companies, at 
the time of the withdrawal of foreign com- 
panies trom the State. 

He was active and prominent in Republi- 
can politics, serving in both branches of the , 
Legislature and in the executive council. He 
was mayor of Nashua in 1885; chairman of 
the Nasnua police commission from 1892 to 
1895; chairman of the Republican State Com- 
mittee in 1896, and a delegate to the Na- 
tional Republican Convention of that year. 
In 1898 he was appointed by President Mc- 
Kinley postmaster of Nashua, which office he 
held up to the time of his death. He was also 
a presidential elector on the Garfield and 
Arthur ticket in 1880. 

In religion Mr. Spalding was a Congrega- 
tionalist, and was active in the affairs of the 
First Congregational Church of Nashua, and 
chairman of the committee which had in 
charge the erection of its elegant new house 
of worship. He was prominent in both the 
Masonic and Odd Fellows organizations. He 
married October 15, 1859, Josephine East- 
man of Rumney, who died in 1877, leaving 
one son—Col. William E., who survives. In 
November, 1878, he married Miss Anna 
Learned of Fall River, Mass., who also sur- 
vives. 
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JULIEN C. EDGERLY 


Julien C. Edgerly, a well-known news- 
paper man of Boston, died at the home of his 
wife’s parents in Westville, N. H., June 2, 
1913. 

Mr. Edgerly was the son of the late Andrew 
J. Edgerly, at one time adjutant general of 
the State, born at North Haverhill, April 22, 
1865. He graduated from Tufts College in 
1887, and, the next year, joined the staff of the 
Boston Globe, serving three years, as reporter 
and news editor. Subsequently he was en- 
gaged in different capacities on various Bos- 
ton and New York papers. He was for several 
years a reporter on the New York Journal, 
and when the Boston American was established 
in 1904, he was head of its copy desk. He was 
also, for a time night editor of the Boston 
Herald. Of late he had been connected with 
a Boston advertising agency, but had been 
unable to work for the last few months previ- 
ous to his decease. 

He was twice married, his first wife, whom 
he married in 1891, was Miss Clara F. Power, 
head of the department of Delsarte in the 
Boston School of Oratory. She died in a few 
years, and in 1900 he married Mrs. Eleanor 
Joslin Geisinger, who survives him, with 
three young children. 


CAPT. LYMAN JACKMAN 


Capt. Lyman Jackman, a prominent Civil 
War veteran, long a leading citizen of Con- 
—_ died at his home in that city, June 23, 

He was born in Woodstock, August 15, 
1837, the son of Royal and Lucretia Jackman, 
being the eleventh in a family of twelve 
children. He was engaged in farming and 
lumbering till the outbreak of the Civil War, 
when he enlisted in Company B, Sixth New 
Hampshire Volunteers, at Haverhill, Septem- 
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ber 1, 1861. He was mustered into service 
as first sergeant, and in May following was 
promoted to second lieutenant. He was 
wounded at the second battle of Bull Run, 
and sent to the hospital at Washington. Re- 
turning to service in 1863, he was detailed _ 
on the staff of the brigade commander with 
the rank of first heutenant, serving through 
the Kentucky and Mississippi campaigns. 
He, later, served as inspector general in 
Kentucky, but in 1864 joined his regiment, 
and was in command of Company B at the 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania and succeeding 
sharp conflicts. Later he was promoted to 
captain of Company C, and while in such 
command was captured with most of the 
brigade, and confined in Libby Prison, suffering 
severely in health from the hardships of such 
confinement. He was finally paroled, and was 
mustered out of service July 17, 1865. 

For a time after the war he was variously 
employed, but located in Concord and took 
up life insurance in 1868, soon adding fire 
insurance and developing a prosperous busi- 
ness. 

When, in 1885, the foreign insurance com- 
panies withdrew from the State, upon the 
enactment of the valued policy law, which, 
as a member of the insurance committee in 
the State Legislature, he had opposed, he was 
instrumental in the organization of four com- 
panies to meet the emergency—the Capital, 
the Underwriters, the Manufacturers and 
Merchants Mutual, and the Phenix Mutual— 
all of which he successfully established and 
ultimately commanded an immense volume 
of business. 

Captain Jackman, was-a Republican in 
politics, a Baptist in religion, a Mason, an 
Odd Fellow, a member of E. E. Sturtevant 
Post, G. A. R., and the Loyal Legion. He 
married December 25, 1866, Sarah T. Tilton 
who died August 8, 1903. He is survived by 
yo sons, Charles L. and Freeman T., of Con- 
cord. 





EDITOR AND PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


During the week of July 15, two New 
Hampshire towns, in the same section of the 
state, celebrated their 150th anniversaries— 
Warren and Plymouth—the one near the head- 
waters of the Baker’s river, and the other at 
its junction with the Pemigewasset. Histor- 
ical pageants, now much in vogue, were lead- 
ing features in the celebration programme. 





“Old Home Week” in New Hampshire, now 
formally recognized by law, opens on Satur- 


day, August 16, the third Saturday in August 
being definitely fixed as the opening day. 
Many towns are preparing to observe some one 
day during the week as ‘‘Old Home Day.” It 
is to be regretted that any town should fail to 
do so. 


It is the purpose of the publisher to issue 
the GRANITE MonTuty for August and Sep- 
tember in a double number about the middle 
of the latter month, an article on ‘‘Matters 
and Men of Acworth” being included therein. 
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